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E must often have found comfort in that frequent 
image of the Psalms, that of the mother-bird shelter- 
ing her young ones under her wings: “He shall cover 
thee with his pinions and under his wings shalt thou 
shelter’. We should perhaps find even greater com- 
fort in that image in the realisation that it connotes 
especially the abiding presence in the tabernacle. For 
that image came from the tabernacle of the desert. It was there that 
‘it originated. It was suggested by God himself when he bade Moses 
to remind the Israelites how he delivered them from Hgypt, and 
walked with them, led them, carried them through the wilderness 
as an eagle carries her eaglets: ‘Thus shalt thou say to the house 
of Jacob... : You have seen what I have done to the Egyptians, 
how I have carried you upon the wings of eagles and have taken 
you to myself’ (Exod. 19). 

That image was embodied in the structure of the Ark itself, in 
the two cherubs of beaten gold that covered the oracle with their 
wings. God sat enthroned on these wings (Exod. 25). This is what 
the Psalmist refers to in Ps. 17, 11. 

He rode on the cherub and flew; 

He came swooping on wings of the wind. 
How apt that image was would have been obvious to anyone who 
looked down on the encampment of the Israelites in the desert, 
as their foes often did, and saw their frail, trembling tents nestling 
close under the shelter of the Lord’s Tent in their midst, its giant 
wings fluttering and flapping in the breeze, and knew what that 
abiding presence meant to them—ainstant refuge, sure protection 
and motherly love and care, throughout all their long, hazardous 
wanderings in the wilderness. The tabernacle was like a mother- 
bird sitting on the nest sheltering her young ones under her wings. 

The behaviour of the Cloud which accompanied and led the 
Israelites through the desert also suggested the image of a mother- 
bird. The Cloud was, of course, a symbol of the abiding presence 
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of God. ‘The glory of God was in the cloud.’ God hid his face in the 
cloud because ‘no man could see the face of God, and live’. So is 
faith unavailing to see God face to face. The alternate resting and 
lifting of the Cloud over the Tabernacle, according as the Israelites 
pitched or struck camp respectively, was suggestive of a mother- 
eagle lighting on the nest to shelter the eaglets or rising from it to 
carry them aloft on her wings. This is hinted at in Psalm 17: 

He bowed the heavens and came down, 

And gloom was under his feet. 

He rode on the cherub and flew; 

He came swooping on wings of the wind 

He made darkness his covert, his pavilion about him 

Dark gloom of waters, thick clouds of the sky. 

The biblical narrative (Numbers 9) stresses the fact that the 
movements of the cloud were a signal and ‘a command’ to the 
Israelites either to pitch or strike camp. The cloud did not follow 
them, but they followed the cloud. ‘At the commandment of the 
Lord they marched and at his commandment they pitched the 
tabernacle. All the days that the cloud abode over the tabernacle 
they remained in the same place. But immediately it departed they 
moved the camp.’ ‘The cloud also of the Lord was over them by 
day when they marched’ (Numbers 10, 34). It was not they who 
led and carried the cloud through the wilderness, but the cloud 
that led and carried them—as an eagle carries the eaglets on her 
wings. The eagle does not merely cover her young ones with her 
Wings in the nest: she carries them on her wings. So the cloud 
did not merely shelter the Israelites in the desert but it carried 
them through it. God in the Tabernacle did not merely protect 
the Israelites in the desert or merely lead them on, but he carried 
them. 

‘He carried them’, as another simile has it, ‘in his bosom as the 
nurse is wont to carry the little infant.’ That was how God worded 
his commission to Moses (who himself was a figure of Christ) to 
conduct the Israelites through the desert to the promised land; so 
that when Moses found ‘the burden insupportable’ it was in such 
terms that he ‘complained to God’: “Why hast thou laid the weight 
of all this people upon me? Have I conceived all this multitude, 
or begotten them, that thou shouldst say to me: Carry them in thy 
bosom, as the nurse is wont to carry the little infant: and bear 
them unto the land for which thou hast sworn to their fathers . . . 
T am not able alone to bear all this people, because it is too heavy 
for me’ (Numbers, 11). The children of Israel did not carry God in 
the tabernacle through the wilderness: God carried them. That is 
the ground of God’s touching appeal to ‘the house of Jacob’ in 
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Isaias 26 where he contrasts himself with the pagan gods of Bel 
-and Nebo. These idols do not carry their worshippers, but on the 
contrary the worshippers have to carry them as ‘burdens of heavy 
weight’. But God carries the Israelites ‘in his bowels’ and bears 
them up ‘by his womb’, as tenderly as a mother does her infant. 
‘Their idols are put upon beasts and cattle, your burdens of heavy 
weight even unto weariness. They are consumed and are broken 
together: he could not save them that carried him. ...Hearken unto 
me, O house of Jacob . . . who are carried by my bowels and borne 
up by my womb. Even to your old age I am the same and to your 
grey hairs I will carry you [as he did of old their fathers through | 
the wilderness]. I have made you and I will bear you. I will carry 
you and will save you.’ Hence also Isaias 64, 9: ‘The Angel of his 
presence saved them. In his love and in his mercy he redeemed 
them: and he carried them and lifted them up all the days of old.’ 
‘The Angel of his presence’ was the Angel, which was a figure of his 
abiding presence, which God promised Moses would ‘go before them 
and keep them in their journey’ through the wilderness (Exodus 
14, 19; 23, 20). 

The same applies to that other classical image of the abiding 
presence—the shepherd and his sheep. The shepherd does not 
merely lead and feed and protect his sheep, but he carries them 
‘in his bosom’. ‘He shall feed his flock like a shepherd. He shall 
gather together the lambs with his arm and shall take them up 
in his bosom, and he himself shall carry them that are with young’ 
(Isaias 40, 11). : 

Moses in his Canticle shows that he did not forget or miss the 
point of the striking image of the eagle that God had given him: 
‘He found him [Israel] in a desert land, in a place of horror and 
of vast wilderness. He led him about and taught him: and he kept 
him as the apple of his eye. As the eagle enticing her young to fly, 
and hovering over them, he spread his wings: and hath taken him 
-and earried him on his shoulders. The Lord alone was his leader.’ 
(Deuteronomy, 32). In order to teach its young ones to fly the 
‘rother-eagle rouses them out of the nest, which is usually perched 
in a niche high up on the face of a precipice, so that the eaglets 
must literally fly for their lives: they must use their wings or be 
dashed to pieces. But there is no danger of that, for the mother 
eagle is with them, hovering over them, encouraging and reassuring 
them by her presence. When they weary and lose altitude and begin 
to cascade screaming downwards she swoops down under them and 
lovingly bears them on her stout wings, back up to the nest. Jt is 
an image that the heart lingers on! 
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That was why for forty years the Lord ‘led him [Israel] about and _ 
taught him’ in the desert, ‘the place of horror and of vast wilder- 
ness’, permitting one dire distress upon another to afflict them—to 
teach them to fly, to teach them to use their wings of trust in him; 
that they might acknowledge their utter dependence on him, and 
his power and love to help them. So ‘he trained them up as a father 
trains up a son to walk’—to walk by faith. Hence the admonition ot 
Moses: ‘Take heed and beware lest at any time thou forget the 
Lord thy God . . . who was thy leader in the great and terrible 
wilderness, wherein there was the serpent burning with his breath, 
and the scorpion and the dipsas, and no waters at all. Who brought 
streams out of the hardest rock and and fed thee in the wilderness 
with manna. . . . Lest thy heart be lifted up. . . . Lest thou should 
say in thy heart: My own might and the strength of my own hand 
have achieved all these things for me’ (Deuteronomy, 8). 

It is for the same reason that God allows affliction to come to us, 
to try us—to try and strengthen the wings of faith and trust in him. 
That we might pay his motherly love and care for us the minimum 
tribute of our trust. That is why he abides close to us in the taber- 
nacle—to be near us in our presence, hovering watchfully over us. 
It is for our sakes. His omnipresence in nature would not suffice us, 
would not reassure us adequately; so he comes himself in person— 
really, truly, substantially—and stays with us. ‘I will pitch my 
tabernacle in the midst of you: and I will be your God and you 
will be my people. And my eyes shall be always upon you. And 
my ears shall be ever attentive to your cries. And my heart shall 
be there for you’ (Paralipomenon). ‘Let not your heart be troubled 
nor let it be afraid ... Believe. ..in me... I will not leave you 
orphans, I will come to you. . . I will come and take up my abode 
with you.’ In the light of the Blessed Sacrament such words as 
these spoken by our Lord at the Last Supper take on a marvellous 
significance. ‘Be still: know that I am God.’ Know that I am here 
in the tabernacle with you. Know that I am here for you. But more 
eloquent than any words is the silence itself of the real presence, 
and the felt experience of that presence. Happy are they who know 
that experience—so beautifully extolled by Psalm 83: 

How dear is thy habitation O Lord of Hosts! 

The sparrow findeth a home, and the swallow a nest 

where she may keep her young; 

So would I find a home by thine altars, O Lord of Hosts, 

My King and my God. 

Happy they that dwell in thy house ; 
They can be praising thee all the day. 
Happy they also whose strength is in thee 
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Whose thoughts turn fondly to the pilgrims way: 

For whom as they pass through the dry vale of dearth, 

springs break forth, 

And the early rain clotheth it with blessings. 

Refreshed and strengthened they go on their way, 

And worship God on Sion... . 

Happy the man that trusteth in thee. 

‘As the eagle enticing her young to fly and hovering over 
them. . . .’ How appositely illustrative of that picturesque episode 
cf the Gospel where Jesus walked upon the waters! ‘As soon as 
this was done [the feeding of the five thousand with five loaves and 
two fishes], he prevailed upon his disciples to take ship and cross 
to Bethsaida, on the other side, before him. . . . And when he had 
taken leave of them he went up on to the hillside to pray there 
Twilight had already come, and the boat was halfway across the 
sea, while he was on the shore alone. And when the night had 
reached its fourth quarter, seeing them hard put to it by rowing 
(for the wind was against them) he came to them, walking on the 
sea, and made as if to pass by them. When they saw him walking 
on the sea, they thought it was an apparition [sailors do wax 
superstitious in a storm] and cried aloud, for all had seen him, and 
were full of dismay. But now he spoke to them; Take courage, 
he said, It is myself; do not be afraid. So he came to them on 
board the boat, and thereupon the wind dropped’ (Mark, 6). The 
great calm that came over the waters was no doubt reflected in 
the great calm that came over their hearts. 

The first thing to be noticed about this episode is that it was 
seemingly all arranged—by the Master! Matthew and Mark signifi- 
cantly concur in stating that: Christ ‘prevailed upon his disciples 
to take ship’. Secondly, we notice that our Lord carefully kept 
them in sight, in spite of the darkness: ‘Seeing them hard put to 
it by rowing, for the wind was against them’—thanks no doubt to 
himself! And then, although he came to succour them, yet he did 
not do so without first trying them sharply, without first making 


them acutely conscious of their terror. ‘He made as if to pass by 


them’, thereby allowing them to think he was a spectre, and cry 
aloud. It was only ‘the eagle enticing her young ones to fly and 
hovering over them... .’ 

Then Peter besought Jesus to bid him come to him over the 
water.1 ‘And Peter answered him, Lord if it is thyself, bid me 


1It is Matthew who gives us this part of the story. He narrates the incident as 
seen by those in the boat. Mark, who wrote his Gospel at the dictation of Peter, 
suppresses this item: Peter often suppresses incidents in which he appears as the 


central figure, 
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to come to thee over the water. He said, Come; and Peter let 
himself down out of the ship and walked over the water to reach . 


Jesus. Then, seeing how strong the wind was, he lost courage and 
began to sink; whereupon he eried aloud, Lord, save me. And 
Jesus at once stretched out his hand, and caught hold of him, 
saying to him, Why didst thou hesitate, man of little faith? So they 
went on board the ship, and thereupon the wind dropped. And the 
’ ship’s crew came and said, falling at his feet, Thou art indeed the 
Son of God’ (Matt. 14, 28).2 How like a parent teaching a child to 
walk! ‘He led him about and taught him... .’ ‘As a father trains 
up a-son so have I trained up thee.’ It was Christ teaching Peter 
‘and the Apostles to walk, to walk by faith. St John’s narrative of 
this event adds yet another detail: When they took Jesus on board 
‘all at once their boat reached the land they were making for’ (John 
6, 21). To have Jesus with us is to reach at once the Land that 
cur souls are making for. Where Jesus is in Heaven, even already 
here below. 

But we should miss much of the point of this incident if we did 
not see its bearing on the Eucharist, if we did not see that it was 
meant by our Lord to be a live parable of the meaning and signifi- 
cance to us of the abiding presence. The incident happened on the 
night between (what may be called) the two eucharistic days of the 
Gospel, namely the day of the miraculous multiplication of the 
loaves and the day of Christ’s eucharistic sermon (John 6). That 
it was designed to be such a parable we learn explicitly from that 
final and altogether unexpected stroke with which Mark finishes 
his picture, a stroke which gives us at once the moral and the 
meaning of the whole incident: “They had not grasped the lesson 
of the loaves, so dulled were their hearts’. ‘Dullness of heart’ is 
the scriptural expression of remonstrance in parallel circumstances 
to the disciples of Emmaus: ‘Too slow of wit, too dull of heart to 
believe... . !’ And ‘the lesson of the loaves’ if it was anything was 
a lesson of trust in God, the same that was the eternal lesson of 
the Manna of the wilderness. If the Israelites of old had not learned 
to know that God was always with them, hovering over them like 
an eagle over her young, ever able and ever eager to protect and 
succour and deliver them—if they had not been convinced of that, 
it was in vain that he had led and fed them in the wilderness for 
forty years. Likewise was it in vain that Christ fed the five thousand 
-in the desert now, if those who saw the miracle did not believe in 
his ever-present all-enveloping providence, did not believe, for 


2The Biblical Commission (Decree of June 19th, 1911, No. VIT) regards this as 
the Apostles’ profession of faith in Christ’s Divinity. 
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instance, that he would deliver them from shipwreck that same 
“night! ‘At least that is the (inspired) argument of St Mark. We can) | 
well sympathise with the ship’s crew if they were not able to reach 
such a conclusion. How many even of us have reached it yet? No 
doubt they understood a little better the following morning, having 
heard Christ’s discourse on the Bread of Life, having learned that 
that bread was no other than Christ’s flesh. They understood, yet 
more after the Last Supper and Calvary; though they did not fully 
assent to the argument till the Paraclete, ‘the Strengthener of 
Faith’, had confirmed them at Pentecost. The bread that Christ 
gave was his own Body broken on Calvary for the life of the world. 
Here fail all images of earthly experience, of a father’s or a mother’s 
love, much more of the purely instinctive love of a mother-bird! 

The thought of thee, Lord, overcomes my heart. 
Christ died that we might live, that we might have wherewith to 
eat. He died to provide us with bread. That bread was himself, his 
own Body ground in the mill of the Cross. That was the bread which 
figuratively he blessed and broke and distributed among the five 
thousand that afternoon in the desert. Was he who so fed the 
disciples that afternoon likely to suffer them to be shipwrecked that 
night? If Christ underwent the Passion for our sakes how will he 
not protect us now, abiding with us in the Sacrament of that 
Passion? 

In the light of the foregoing we can see the peculiar significance 
and pathos of the simile used by our Lord when he looked down 
on the Temple of Jerusalem for the last time. The simile that he 
used was not new: rather was it very old: it was the time-honoured 
simile of the desert-tabernacle which he himself had given to Moses 
on Sinai. And this Temple which he was beholding now, towering _ 
majestically over the Holy City, its ‘golden’ dome flashing back 
the sunset, was the goal and fulfilment of the transitory tent- 
sanctuary of the wilderness, the permanent resting-place of the 
Ark. But this temple in turn was only a transitory symbol of the 
Temple of the New Testament which would contain the presence 
of God indeed, in truth and in reality, and which he the true 
Solomon came to establish. ‘But they cast him out’. ‘Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, still murdering the prophets, and stoning the messen- 
gers that are sent to thee, how often have I been ready to gather 
thy children together, as a hen gathers her chickens under her 
wings; and thou didst refuse it! Behold, your house is left to you 
a house uninhabited.’ (Matt. 23, 37.) The mother-eagle had come 
—hbut the nest was forsaken. 
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But yet the image of ages would not be falsified or frustrated. 
The eagle would build a new nest, and beget a new brood; and he 
would be to them all that the hallowed metaphor prophesied. All, 
only how infinitely more, and in how ineffably a sublimer way! 
He would carry them on his wings indeed, over the abyss, when 
He would stretch out wide his arms on the Cross. He would be like 
a mother-eagle indeed, but one that gave her life in defence of her 
young. And he would feed them, too, but rather as the pelican of 
the fable did—with the blood of his own breast. 

Pie Pelicane, Jesu Domine! 
The ‘complaint’ that Moses made in the wilderness of Pharan would 
indeed be wrung from the true Moses in the anguish of Gethsemane: 
‘Why hast thou afflicted thy servant? . . . Why hast thou laid the 
weight of all this people upon me? . . .’ (Numbers 11), But it was 
only a complaint, only a cry of anguish which he could not suppress. 
only the protest of his lower faculties. He did not refuse, but obeyed 
and ‘unto death, and such a death, death on a Cross’. He carried us 
indeed in ‘his bosom’ as the nurse is wont to carry the little infant’, 
carried us in his Sacred Heart up the hill of Calvary, and continues 
to carry us thus in the Eucharist, the Sacrament of his Passion. 
Where also he answers for ever our cry for flesh by giving us his own. 
O loving Pelican! O Jesus Lord ! 


Ne ee 
THE SOUL OF A MYSTIC 


BY 
Conrap PEPLER, O.P. 


T is now time to consider certain charges of unorthodoxy 

which have been levelled against Mother Julian of Norwich. 

In the question of sin and the salvation of the elect botH 
David Knowles and Roger Hudleston accuse her of unortho; 

doxy!. They do not of course suggest that her doctrine in 
general is suspect, but rather that she has fallen briefly 

and inconsistently into an unorthodox view. The point arises 

out of her solution of her ‘great difficulty’ (p. 127) that all can be 
well and yet men can sin and send themselves to hell. She appears 
to. restrict her understanding of this intuition of all being well simply 
to the elect, to the predestined who are to be fully graced in the end| 
1 Revelations of Divine Love . . . Hdited by Dom Roger Hudleston, 0.8.B} 


-(Orchard Series) p. xxxiii-of Introduction; The English Mystics by Dom Davie 
Knowles, pp. 144 et seq. ; 
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In them she distinguishes 
' A Godly will that never assented to sin, nor ever shall... . (and) 

a beastly will in the lower part that may will no good (c. 37, 

Dot 0, er ¢) O03) p. 127): ; 

In those whom God has chosen for the beatific vision Mother Julian 
Seems to see a point that is sinless even while lower nature may be 
committing sin. The reason for this conviction lies in the change- 
lessness of God’s love; for the predestined, in Mother Julian’s eyes, 
seem to be constantly held by this love. 

For our Lord is so good, so gentle, and so courteous, that he may 

never assign default in those in whom he shall ever be blessed 

and praised (c. 58, p. 127). 

It has been suggested that she was perhaps wrongly applying a 
text of St Paul’s about the blessed ‘to whom the Lord hath not 
imputed sin’ (Rom. 4, 8). 

In order to reconcile her vision of the immutable love of God 
she introduces the scholastic distinction of the higher and the lower 
part of the soul, a very useful distinction for medieval mystical 

_ writers and one which Mother Julian must have learned from the 
Eckhart traditions of the time reaching her from Germany and the 
Netherlands. Or it may be that she had it directly from Walter 
Hilton, who distinguishes between the ‘parts’ of the soul—sensuality 
and reason—and the inferior (nether part) and superior (over part) 
reason (cf. Scale of Perfection, ii, 18) and elsewhere seems to 
suggest that really generous religious never fall into grievous sin 
but are preserved because their will is fixed in God (id. i, 60 & 72). 
It was not unusual at that time to speak of the highest point. of 
the soul as somehow held always by the love of God, the divine 
spark in the soul which was always in touch with divinity. Meister 
Eckhart, who is often claimed as the parent of this emphasis on 
the divine spark, has a sermon on the subject in which he divides 
the higher part, the intellect, which looks always to God and is 
masculine in character, from the lower feminine part which looks 
outwardly to creatures?. He goes on to speak of this higher part of 

“the soul as synderesis and implies very much the same doctrine as 
we have already seen in Mother Julian. Eckhart says: ‘The intellect 
is like the good angels, drinking God in his eternal savour. . . . She 
is sent away from God and is a light that returns: the reflection 
of the divine nature which the soul has cast into her. The masters 
call it synderesis, which is as much as to say something suspended 


2 Compare Hilton, Scale ii, 13 (p. 216) where he makes the very distinctions between 
the man of the ‘over-part’ and the woman of the ‘nether-part’. It is likely that he 
was influenced by Hckhart. 
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from God all the time and which never does wrong.’ We find an 
echo of this doctrine in Tauler where he speaks of the depths of © 
the soul being the place of the Nativity; and the doctrine is later 
set out in its relation to the spiritual life by Blosius, who owed a 
great deal to the earlier German mystics: ‘The rational soul, which 
is in itself indivisible, is divided by holy writers into three parts. 
The lowest retains the name ‘‘soul’’, the middle part is called 
‘‘spirit’’, the highest is usually termed the ‘‘mind”’ or “the apex 
or highest point of the spirit’’. . . that is, the highest summit of the 
spirit—the simple and God-like basis or groundwork of the soul— 
that is, the simple essence of the soul sealed with the image of 
God.’4 But such later writers have dropped what must inevitably 
be regarded as a dangerous doctrine regarding the indefectibility of 
this point of the soul. Yet as we shall see there is a sense in which 
Mother Julian’s remarks in this respect are orthodox and important, 
and the unravelling of the doctrine is itself of great help to the 
understanding of the higher forms of prayer and union as regards — 
the structure of the soul. 


We must first return to St Thomas to acquire perspective by 
seeing the principles involved. These distinctions originally came 
from St Augustine, which is one of the reasons why they have played 
a large part in mystical analysis. But St Thomas has set them out, 
as usual, with clarity and precision. The ‘mens’ or mind, then, is 
the highest point of the soul, to be identified with its very essence. 
But it is the essence of the soul in so far as it gives rise, so to say, 
to the understanding. It is here, in the central point, the under- 
standing essence of the soul, that the image of the Trinity is properly 
to be found. It is here too that the life of the Trinity itself is first 
shared by the soul; for although the whole composite being which 
makes up the single individual man receives graces, yet grace itself 
being simple and absolutely spiritual can be received only by what 
is itself simple and spiritual. Thus we recognise that grace itself 
is received in the substance or essence of the soul and flows out 
into the whole composition by means of the infused virtues which 
master and control all the powers of man. The spring of grace rises 
in this central point of the soul. Certainly, as St Thomas points out, 
the ‘mens’ or spirit, the divine spark, is itself strictly speaking a 
faculty of the soul rather than its essence. But it is impossible to 
consider the pure essence of the human soul without referring to its 
most intimate and immediate faculty, the intellect, mind or mens. 


3 Meister Eckhart. Trans. by C. de B. Evans (London 1924), Vol. I, pp. 89-92. 


4 Blosius. Spiritual Instruction (written in 1551), trans. by Wilberforce, O.P. 
(London, 1925) pp. 2-3. 
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The special presence of the Trinity in the soul is such that the 
three Persons come as the object of the mind and will, to be known 
‘and loved. And-finally, the perfection of all human existence cul- 
minates in the Vision of God in which the mind itself, no longer 
considering God as other than itself, is united to the Word itself, 
and all human mental words cease and the highest point of union 
has been reached. 

All this will show how important this teaching is in relation to 
the way of prayer. Mother Julian’s difficulty, regarding the one 
central spot which never ceases to shine as the divine spark, reveals 
a wide background of teaching which refers to the attitude of the 
soul to God and to creatures, a difference so profound as to give 
the impression of almost distinct (though obviously not separate) 
parts of the soul. The mind or intellect in so far as it is inspired 
from its first moments with the principles of the divine law and is 
attuned to the final object of all understanding has to be considered 
separately from the understanding in so far as it is concerned with 
the daily mundane affairs of this transitory life. This is why the 
great theologians, following St Augustine, have continued from the 
thought of the apex, the ‘scintilla or high point of the soul to the 
distinction between the superior and the inferior reasoning—the 
ratio superior and the ratio inferior. This does not really mean that 
there are two distinct ‘reasons’ in man, but only that when the 
human understanding with the assistance of divine grace is con- 
templating the blessed Trinity and the eternal verities which sur- 
round the Trinity it is exercising a very different function from 
that in which it is engaged in the consideration of temporal affairs. 
In the first case it is a matter for the Holy Spirit’s gift of Wisdom, 
which predominates in the state of union when the soul is living 
the life of St Mary Magdalen at our Lord’s feet. The lower reason 
is inspired in its highest activity by the gift of Knowledge which 
helps the understanding to penetrate beneath the surface of the 
daily happenings of temporal affairs and reach their purpose and 
meanings. Martha was preoccupied with the cares of the ratio 
‘inferior. 

In view of Mother Julian's difficulty it is worth while noting that 
St Thomas in his De Veritate after having discussed in what sense 
there can be said to be ‘two reasons’, showing that the mens is a 
faculty of the soul which itself may look in the two directions, 
considers shortly afterwards whether sin is to be found in the higher 


F istoric iscussi his ¢ -D. Chenn, O.P. 
5 cf. I, 79, 9. For an excellent historical discussion of this cf. M. , 0. 
Ratio Superior et Inferior (Revue Sciences Phil. et Theol., Jan., 1940, pp. 84-9), 
translated into English in Downside Review, Oct., 1946. Also see La Structure de 
Ame by Pere A. Gardeil, particularly in the first volume. 
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and the lower reason. One of the objections declares on the authority 
of St Augustine that since the higher reason is concerned with 
eternal things it cannot be held responsible for lapses in bodily 
affairs. There may have been a faulty interpretation of St Augustine 
on this matter among mystical writers, and Mother Julian could 
well have picked up a false scent among her Augustinian friends 
and advisers. But St Thomas anyway had already attempted to 
dispel such illusions. He did not, apparently, even accept the view 
of his master St Albert, who tended to identify the higher reason 
with synderesis or the immediate grasp of first principles of good 
living which appeared to so many as the divine spark in the soul. 
He considers the highest peak of the soul rather as regards the view 
seen from the summit than the light or way in which it is seen. 
Ratio or reason suggests judgment, and if a man is judging about 
eternal verities,or judging present actions in the light of eternal 
verities he may judge falsely. The more clearly he sees the end 
of all good living in the depth of the Godhead the more sinful will 
be the action whereby he judges and chooses to proceed in an 
opposite direction. Not that every sin in the higher reason is a mortal 
sin as though it were the same as that of the evil angels who 
looking at God chose themselves; but certainly where this higher 
judgment about the right and the wrong is involved the more 
serious is a deflection likely to be. Moreover St Thomas goes on 
to point out that synderesis, or the divine spark of Eckhart, is not 
a faculty of the soul, it is not ratio itself, but it is the habit of 
first principles of action. In other words he goes on to discuss the 
light or way in which a man looks at the distant horizons from 
this high peak of his soul. He declares that this intuitive Knowledge 
of first principles of action may be considered as the faculty (the 
superior reason) itself in so far as this faculty receives its very 
first act from that intellectual share in the divine law which is 
called synderesis. But properly speaking it is the instinctive habit 
itself. The thomist analysis would seem to be sorted out in this way: 
the soul, which is the very essence itself of man, possesses two 
faculties, the mind and the will; where these two are most intri- 
cately bound up together, namely in human activity, the mind is 
from the first practical thought possessed of a habit derived imme- 
diately from the divine law directing it to do good and avoid evil; 
leaping up from this base the mind may consider these actions in 
terms of the eternal truths of God (assisted by the Holy Spirit 
this is Wisdom) or it may spread itself in its own domain (assisted 
by the Holy Spirit this is Understanding)—and these are spoken of 
respectively as the higher and the lower reason. Consequently, 
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although the mind may err and sin in this higher part by refusing 
to equate the divine things it considers with the purpose or end 
of the man’s actions, yet the habit of the universal notions of good 
and evil (synderesis) can never itself be responsible for sin and 
error. By the very definition of this initial habit of mind it cannot 
be evil—in practice a man can never begin with the general prin- 
ciple that good is to be avoided and evil to be soughté, 


Here then we find a partial answer to Mother Julian’s supposed 
heresy and the doctrine of the mystics regarding the divine spark. 
The higher part of the soul in so far as it immediately accepts 
the first general principles of human action from the divine law 
cannot, by very definition, fall into sin itself. And however smothered 
it may be by false applications and hasty conclusions it still remains 
beneath all the debris of human whims and passion. For the mind 
is made for the truth not only in academically speculative things, 
but also for the truth of human righteousness in the things that 
man does. A certain inclination to good remains even in the damned. 


This last sentence, taken from St Thomas, reveals however that 
we have not yet reached the depths of Mother Julian’s teaching 
on this point. For she is regarding the whole series of visions granted 
to her in terms almost exclusively of those who are to reach heaven 
—the predestined—and not of the reprobates, the damned. In the 
first revelation she says, 

I speak of them that shall be saved, for in this time God showed 

me none other (c. 9, p. 20). 

And again when she is turning over in her mind her refrain ‘All shall 
be well’ she says, 

These words were said full tenderly, showing no manner of blame 

to me nor to any that shall be saved (c. 27, p. 57)’. 

She goes on to show how these predestined souls need to be purified, 
to break them of their vicious pride and the like. For this purpose 
pain and evil have their uses and sin also plays its part; God allows 
his chosen ones to fall so that at length they may realise their 
helplessness and misery and turn in the full dependence of humility 
~to him who holds them ever in his sight giving them their salvation. 
For he saith: ‘1 shall wholly break you of your vain affections and 


is 1 i i vould be unavail- 

6 All this is set out at length in the De Veritate qq. 15 and 16. It wou 
ing to give ay more piecing reference as the whole of this section demands close 
study. Compare especially the Godly will which never sins (c. 58, p. 127) with the 
unfailing element of synderesis (De Verit., 16, Bs a i 
is, 1 ly concerned with the well-disposed, who ‘for God’s love hate 
os Beant the Lord showed her ‘no souls but those that dread him 


(c. 76, p. 185). 
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your vicious pride; and after that I shall gather you, and make you 

mild and meek, clean and holy, by oneing to me (c. 28, p. 59). 
Such souls as these therefore not only retain the divine spark of a 
desire for good of some kind, even at sin, but in some sense there 
is a part of them, call it the superior reason if you will, which 
never sins even while the soul itself has temporarily fallen into 
deadly sin. The explanation of this however is not to be sought 
simply in the analysis of the soul in its relation to God, but rather 
in God’s relation to the soul. We must remember how very objec- 
tive is Mother Julian’s approach to all these problems. She is so 
intent upon our Lord and his Father that she sees things from 
their eternal point of view rather than from her own successive, 
temporal existence. Hers is the way of Wisdom in which the mens, 
the apex of the soul, is made captive by the Holy Spirit himself. 


Thus she says that ‘in the sight of God’ the predestined soul is 
‘never dead nor ever shall be’, despite its immediate iniquities— 
‘we be often dead as to man’s doom in earth’ (c. 50, p. 105). For 
her own part she has none of the complacency of the one assured 
by some inner and probably deluded certainty of his own salvation. 
For a short space she is granted an inner sureness and peace but 
it ‘lasted but a while’ and she was soon back again in the weariness 
of life and irksomeness of herself so that she alternated frequently 
between security and a great sense of evil and peril (c. 15, pp. 34-5). 
Sin itself teaches her ‘unsureness’ of herself and preserves her from 
presumption (c. 79, pp. 192-3). But in the eyes of God all this 
appears differently. In the first place predestination is not in man 
at all, and cannot be used as a plank to support himself individually 
in the midst of the storms of sin. Predestination is eternally in 
God. ‘Predestination’, says St Thomas, ‘is a kind of type of the 
ordering of some persons towards eternal salvation, existing in the 
divine mind.’ It is an immanent action which does not put anything 
in the predestined (I, 23, 2, ¢ and ad 1). Moreover God knows each 
one of us by a ‘proper’ idea of us which is not distinct from his 
essence so that ‘although creatures have not existed from all 
eternity . . . yet because they have been in him from eternity God 
has known them eternally in their proper natures, and for that 
reason has loved them’ (1, 18, 4 ad 1 and 20, 2 ad 2). 

It is certainly not for the individual man to know this particular 
idea of himself in his own proper nature existing in the eternity of 
God. It is useless and endlessly confusing to pretend to grasp this 
idea in God when no one can know himself sufficiently even in his 
own state in time. But forgetting oneself, as does Mother Julian, 
and thinking only of the divine mind and will it is possible to begin 
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to glimpse the new mode of being in which the soul of the pre- 
destined never fails. It is God’s ‘doom’ or judgment which is of 
such great importance. 

God deemeth us [looking] upon our Nature-Substance, which is 

ever kept one in him (c. 45, p. 94). 

And this is surely a fact in the predestined, since God is eternal 
and changeless, that in the divine mind the soul is known in eternity 
as it is throughout the whole of its existence. In other words, 
according to our own temporal judgments God knows it as it will be 
—all things shall be well. But we are here concerned with the now 
of eternity—‘Julian’s vision of the ground of the soul as outside 
the time series in the eternal Now of God’, as E. I. Watkin puts it 
in The English Way8. 

All this may seem remote from the usual needs and experience 
of the Christian striving towards an ever deeper union with God. 
But the distinctions here raised are of great value not only in 
revealing more clearly in what ‘point’ of the soul the union is taking 
place, but also practically in the understanding it brings regarding 
such trials as the distractions which often besiege one who is 
embraced by the prayer of union. Thus the union itself is to be 
found ‘substantially’, as Mother Julian would phrase it, in the apex 
of the soul. It is built up from the habit of good-loving and good- 
doing which is in a certain sense remaining in the soul of the sinner. 
It is not a truly gracious union until that habit is fully realised in the 
‘higher reason’, and as that is more and more perfected the mind is 
led by the divine mind more submissively, the gift of wisdom colour- 
ing the good man’s judgments and teaching him the ‘doom’ of God, 
God’s own judgment which is never separate from his love. From 
this point it spreads out more extensively into the totality, but 
_never perfectly or integrally during this temporal life. Thus it 
often happens that a torrent of distractions will flood the imagin- 
ation, leading the servant of God to feel that he is not praying at 
all. All is turmoil without, while in this point of the soul, in the 
inner chamber, peace reigns in the loving presence of the Beloved. 
The union ig unmoved and undisturbed by these external weak- 
nesses of the sensible man. At other times however the union 
pervades the senses too, sometimes bringing a temporary incapacity 
to deal with the things of temporal existence (the lower reason is 
more or less suspended from its activity at this time), sometimes 
leading to a wonderful unification of all human powers and activi- 


8p. 142. The author interprets Mother Julian from this angle and is rightly 
unwilling to condemn her for any serious error, though he indicates some of the 
confusions into which her mind, untrained in theological precisions, might under- 


standably have fallen, 
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ties so that all is performed consciously in that Presence and under 
its influence. 

Again the realisation of the nature of predestination and of the 
way it cannot make any difference to the man as he is in the passing 
temporal moment when he must be striving always with greater 
desire for this union should bring a more contemplative calm to 
those who allow their spiritual lives to be disturbed by thoughts of 
what God has in store for them. God himself has nothing in store, 
nothing ‘up his sleeve’ because it is all one and actual in his 
presence. All is one and whole in his eternal now. It is of no avail to 
be perturbed about the morrow, for that Now of God is constructed, 
held together, in its unpassing, unsuccessive amassing of all per- 
fection, all being, by the changeless love of God. We can grasp 
at this only at our own now, when we are at one with him. So living 
in unity, we live in contact with, though not yet in possession of, 
eternity. Beyond that the soul in this life cannot go, nor does it 
desire to do so if it has reached this union. Those who try to drag 
down predestination, and still more harmfully ultimate reprobation, 
into their own mode of being and way of thinking are led into endless 
complexities and quagmires out of which all the King’s Jesuits 
and all the King’s Dominicans could not drag them. The practical 
answer to all such difficulties is the abandonment to divine Provi- 
dence, that abandonment which all the saints have had enforced 
on them in order to perfect that union which is wrought on Calvary 
and fulfilled in the resurrection?. One is tempted to challenge the 
_ ways of God and his destiny when refiecting.on his plans and on 
how these plans take sin and pain into account. At such times 
God is asking the mind and will to submit as he asked Mother 
Julian to submit. We must not try to anticipate the full knowledge 
of heaven when we shall ourselves be in eternity, in the same order 
as the divine mind. Therefore when the Doom is given and we be 
all brought up above, then shall we clearly see in God the secret 
things which be now hid to us. Then shall none of us be stirred 
to say in any wise: ‘Lord if it had been thus, then it had been 
full well’. But we shall say all with one voice: ‘Lord, blessed 
mayst thou be, for it is thus: it is well; and now see we verily that 
all-thing is done as it was then ordained before that anything was 
made (c. 85, p. 201). 


ae La Providence by Pére R, Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., particularly Ill, 5 and 
ay 


LAUDARE, BENEDICERE, ET PRAEDICARE! 


BY 
Fr Dunstan, O.F.M.Cap. 


OWEVER gladly I have accepted this invitation to 
lead you back to the well-springs of the intensely 
Catholic tradition enshrined within this Priory, I con- 
m fess my shortcomings and would, in all sincerity, beg 
your indulgence whilst I ask you to praise and bless 
- i and proclaim a simple fact—the fact that our Father, 
Dominic, was not imprisoned in his own century, but lives for every 
century; that his mission was not temporary but eternal; that he 
represents a Catholic inspiration, simple and inexhaustible. In that 
fact I see the whole raison d’étre of this Feast. 

If, therefore, I praise and bless and proclaim the merits of one 
who died as long ago as August, 1221, it is in the conviction, not 
only that he is a living personality well worthy of our imitation, 
but that this present time needs him and, perhaps, needs him more 
than his own time; that Dominic can be given to our own time by 
his faithful sons. It is to add power to the petition we offer in the 
Mass that the walls of Blackfriars may yield what they promised 
in the days of their hopeful building. What they can send forth is 
Catholic. It is therefore mine, no matter what habit I wear. It there- 
fore belongs to the pew; it is for the enrichment of the pew, no 
matter what its task in life may be. 

For, I repeat, it is Catholic, and we who are Catholics are aware 
that we must close our ranks under the challenge ‘What we have 
we hold’ before we become yet more aggressive, and an essential 
_ part of what we have to help us in our fight against modern evil is 

the Dominican tradition I would praise and bless and proclaim. 

I can never forget that I was privileged to sit under your illustrious 
Brother, Father Bede Jarrett, during the early twenties, both here 
and in New York, whilst he insisted so eloquently and with legiti- 
mate pride, that this same Dominican tradition was the possession 
of the whole Catholic world, and I confess that it is under his vividly 
remembered tutorship and with the guidance of his crystal-clear 
studies that I have tried to frame my words. Neither do I wish to 
forget that I was present whilst stone was placed upon stone here, 
enjoying the brotherly companionship of the first friars and hearing 
their pious ambitions. 


1 Sermon preached at Blackfriars, Oxford, on the Feast of St Dominic, 1948. 
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Had thesé ambitions been other than what they were I know that 
a vastly different institution would have begun and been continued. 
Some there were, and they were quite friendly souls, too, who 
thought of the new Blackfriars as just another home of learning. 
Others there were, still under the influence of a jaundiced history, 
who prepared for the dropping of fireworks and even steeled them 
selves against the coming of fierce and narrow Churchmen to whom 
thumbscrews and faggots were the only arguments acceptable. 

And when the life began, it proved one thing at least—the time- 
lessness of Dominic. Over seven centuries ago he had set out in his 
quest for truth; during these long years he had inspired others, 
headed by the incomparable Thomas Aquinas, to make uninterrupted 
quest for truth, yet here his sons took up the task of that same 
seeking, precisely as if they were beginning with Dominic, beginning 
all over again with his first privileged companions. 

That is a point I would strongly stress. Here, as was Dominic’s, 
the preparation is wholly unworldly. It is a preparation of austerity, 
of complete surrender. It is a preparation of obedience to a Rule 
which puts a heavy burden upon the shoulders of talented men. Its 
sustaining life is a sublime act of faith in a principle lived by 
Dominic and underwritten by the Angelic Doctor, that in all that 
is done for the glory of God or the good of humanity, it is what a 
man is rather than what he does that counts. Hence the self-abnega- 
tion, the self-discipline, the full liturgical service; hence the mind, 
heart, eyes, directed Christ-wards. Find here the chief fashioning 
of the men within Blackfriars, and know that it is all accepted in 
the blessed conviction that the present world has grave need of men 
rooted and formed as Dominic was rooted and formed. 

I cannot free myself from the impression that in his own day the 
multitudes who had cut themselves off from the Church did, in their 


heart of hearts, long for the advent of Dominic, no matter how 


vigorously they might repudiate the very suggestion. I do not wish 
to bury this simple idea beneath a mass of details, and therefore will 
content myself with reminding you of his long years of patient 
preparation. 
Dante, in the twelfth canto of his Paradiso, makes St Bonaven- 
ture sing of Dominic’s espousal with faith at the baptismal font, 
when a star is seen on his forehead. It is in piety that I believe 
in the star, but it is historic fact that a strong faith led him, in 
earliest possible youth, to the service of the Church; and that faith 
was not weakened when, in spite of his powers, his life was perforce 
hidden and uneventful. Deprived of the supernatural, we might say 
that until 1203 his years were wasted years. Besides, by that time, 
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only eighteen more years of life and opportunity remained to him, 

But, let us not forget it, before the eighteen years of ceaseless, 
tireless activity, a tremendous task had been performed, a terrific 
battle had been won. The true Dominican is speaking, Fr Bede 
Jarrett, when I quote: ‘It is a standing lesson to Christian souls 
that the amount and endurance of their work depend far more upon 
the character which they have previously formed than on the years 
of labour they put into their life. Patiently, quietly should a man 
fashion and temper that sole real tool with which:all that he does 
is finally achieved. The only thing or person on which he can always 
depend is himself; on himself then, above all, must he concentrate. 
The preacher, the organiser, the administrator, is such in virtue of 
his own soul; because he has learnt to control himself, he can hope 
to control others; because he can set in order the household of his 
own heart, he may dream of arranging, in due and precise relation, 
the affairs and work of others; only if he has found the way to God 
can he dare venture to lead others in the same pathway since only 
. he knows whither it leads. Only a man who has built carefully his . 
character may hope one day to build the world ‘‘nearer to the heart’s 
desire’’.’2 

Confusion cannot overcome confusion and that is as true today 
as it was in the time of Dominic. It was in the company of sorely 
distracted men that Dominic was asked to do something about his 
world. Not so long before, the very recollected and penitential St 
Bernard had confessed to failure. At this distance we can see that 
there were appearing, in attractive garb, the worst elements of the 
later, more widespread Protestantism, and of our own curse, modern 
Bolshevism. And this stands out so clearly; as today, power is in 
the hands of leaders, admired of the masses, rightly or wrongly, 
‘because of a reputed sincerity, so, in the time of Dominic, power 
was confined to a few who had deliberately and cleverly created a 
facade which, they were convinced, would appeal. 

The warfare was about matter and spirit. What could the masses 
know about this? Even the Lords and the Ladies had little or no 
~ philosophy, but they did have greed. The common people had even 
less philosophy, but they anticipated the idea that it is a good thing 
to get something for nothing. So was the simple policy thrown to 
both: Cut adrift from the Roman Church, repudiate the Sacraments, 
and all stand to gain by the general share-out of the Church's goods. 
That was plain speaking, and it was good enough for the masses, 
but not good enough for the leaders. Dominic was at first alone in 
recognising these as disciplined men, mortified men, even convinced 


2 Bede Jarrett, O.P. Life of St Dominic. pp. 16-7. 
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men. They were, or they claimed to be, irreproachably disinterested 
men, wanting nothing for themselves save the joy of spreading the 
new truths, and to prove their sincerity, they so lived that many, 
seeing their extraordinary penances, their emaciated forms, cried 
out: ‘Verily, these are sons of God’ and obeyed their every word. 

The penetrating mind of Dominic took all this in swiftly, whilst 
others, even in high places, shrugged their shoulders, or stood 
pathetically bewildered. They were not necessarily living evil lives 
indeed, but at best, they were living just ordinary lives, and to him 
it was a veritable scandal to be ordinary in such extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. Hence came his challenge wedded to deed: The leaders 
say they have the truth and they have indeed, partial truth. I have 
the whole truth. They appear unworldly, mortified, subject only to 
the spirit. I shall be even more unworldly, more mortified, more 
subject to the Spirit I worship, for it is the Spirit of Jesus Christ. 

Hence the consistent march of eighteen unbroken years down a 
long road of profound study and meditation, of austerity and Chris- 
tian penance. No pausing whilst he organises the Ladies of Prouille 
and his imperishable Order of Preachers. One penetrating glance at 
those who came under his spell and longed to share his apostolate, 
to discover whether they will join with him in leaving far behind the 
so-called ‘perfect’ sowers of evil doctrine, whether they are ready 
to out-mortify them in offering evidences of sincerity, and then the 
completest, kindliest trust that ever man gave to his fellow-workers. 
I love to remember Fr Bede’s emphasis: ‘Dominic is not only the 
saint of truth but also the saint of kindly trust’. 

That remembrance helps me to add finishing touches to my poor 
picture. St Bonaventure is also made by Dante fo say of him that 
he was ‘kindly to his friends but deadly to his foes’, and his foes 
have sought a Franciscan imprimatur upon their assertion that he 
was indeed very deadly, deadly to the point of unfeeling cruelty, 
hard-visaged, and relentless, the worthy Father of Inquisitors. 

How false a picture they paint! In Dominic, we sons of the 
Poverello have always found one of the most powerful ecclesiastical 
personalities ever to show appreciation of that most precious posses- 
sion of anyone called Franciscan—Francis himself. In Dante’s 
Paradiso they appear together as the two ‘Princes’ of their age. 
Over the door of the Loggia of the church of San Paulo in Florence 
they stand in exquisite effigy, forever embraced, and the effigy 
expresses the reality, that though they started far apart, one to 
convert the heretic by power of reason, and the other to convert the 
world by power of love, yet, when they met upon the road, they 
were singularly at one. Dominic perceived the truth of Francis’ love, 
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and Francis embraced no cold, loveless, inhuman figure, but the 
_%man who had sold his books for bread for the poor; the man who had 
once offered to sell himself into slavery to redeem from the Moors 
a captive with a family to support, the man who had persuaded a 
haughty prelate to lay aside his robes and go barefoot to a conference 
with heretics, armed only with the humility of the Gospel; the gentle 
soul who persistently refused to hold a sword as well as a Rosary 
and to continue the secular war against his fellow Christians; who 
trusted to convert them by the Word of God in the mouths of men 
who lived according to its precepts. Could any method be more 
Franciscan? ‘i 

And let us insist: the man whose embrace Francis so happily 
received was the great romantic as well as Catholic soul, whose 
devotion to the Mother of God, whose exquisite reception of the 
Mother of God into the scheme of his own purifying and the purify- 
ing of his Ladies and his Brethren, gave birth to a sweetly-sounding 
series of stories worthy to be set side by side with the immortal 
Fiorettt. Dominig had his Lady, the Madonna, beloved of both; 
Francis had his Lady, Poverty, equally beloved of both. 

And let another note be struck. This time in filial protest. In 
protest against those who have said and still say that his figure fades 
into the palest insignificance as soon as thought is directed to his 
son, the Angelic Saint Thomas. It would be idle to speculate: No 
Dominic, no Thomas, and I do not propose to touch it. But this I 
know, and it is cold fact, it was with Dominic’s tradition, still fresh 
and vigorous, that Thomas fell in love, and it is to Thomas that we 
must still look, in ultimate analysis, to discover the most powerful 
expression and defence of Dominican spiritual values. And however 
dazzling the brilliance of the Summa Theologica, it will always be 
true that the deliberately chosen, the hard-fought-for setting of that 
brilliance, is the Dominicanism owed to a Father in God. 

So, to my Dominican Brethren I would say, in true humility : 
Rejoice in splendid faith because your own chosen life-line remains 
open and clear, and recognise its saving grace with all the conviction 
“of a Lacordaire. Rejoice on such a day as this that its apostolic 
strength was proved in striking fashion to Catholic and Protestant, 
Gentile and Jew, in our own day, within your cloisters and outside 
them, by an unforgettable figure the other ‘athlete of the Lord’, the 
uncompromising, the clear, the truthful, the loving and the loveable 
Father Vincent McNabb. 

Here your days are passed, exhausted perhaps by the ‘Laudare 
and the ‘Benedicere’ that demand sheer penitential selflessness. But 
he sure of this, that the ‘Praedicare’ is there, as vigorous as ever, 
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By your very patient presence you do preach to the world the truth 
of Christ, and the power of Christ, for it is in pursuit of his truth 
you are here, and it is by his power you are held. Let your waiting 
be the waiting of Dominic, and in God’s good time you will be, you 
must be, among those, fire-tried and very well prepared to take up 
arms in our own grim warfare. Once again the enemies of Christ 
are far above the ordinary. Their eminence is due to the ignorance 
of the masses once more. To meet their representations, Dominic, 
your Father, appeals to you to rise to heights of sincerity and truth 
no matter what the cost of the ascent may be. For it is only men 
who tread those heights who can, with assurance, discern and preach 
the falsity of the most gifted and subtle opponents of the Saviour of 
Mankind. 

And may our Father Dominic turn his ‘kindly eyes, stored with 
simple truth’ in benediction not only to his sons of Mary’s white 
habit, but to those who still venture to wear the garb of Christ’s 


Poverty. 
ae Cae 


SIGRID UNDSET, T.O.S.D. 
1882-1949 
BY 
A. M. Scarre 
(The Norwegian authoress, Sigrid Undset, was born in Kalundborg, 
in Denmark, on May 20th, 1882. Her father was the well-known 
Norwegian archaeologist Ingvald Undset. Her mother was Danish, 
daughter of the mayor of Kalundborg. The family removed to 
Norway two years later. In 1912 she married the artist Anders C. 


Svarstad, by whom she had three children. Her marriage was dis- 
solved in 1924, the year she entered the Church.) 


IGRID UNDSET’S conversion in 1924 aroused some- 
thing like consternation in Norway. There are few 
Catholics in the country—not quite three thousand— 
and there is much prejudice and accompanying ignor- 
ance of Catholic teaching. And yet her intimate friends 
and those who read her books carefully had long been 
aware of the trend of her thoughts. As far back as 1915 
she wrote to a friend that ‘the Roman Church has at least form 
and is not irritating to one’s intelligence’. Later on she remarks 
that Roper’s life of his father-in-law, Thomas More, is one of the 
most beautiful things she has ever read; and her preoccupation with 
and widening knowledge of the middle ages, the ages of faith, in 
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preparation for the writing of her masterpiece, Kristin Lavrans- 
datter, no doubt played a great part in enabling her to take the final 
step. TH her first two novels after her reception into the Church, 
The Wild Orchid and The Burning Bush, she champions Catholi- 
cism in a country predominantly Lutheran and anti-Catholic. Later 
she wrote many essays, some of considerable length, for different 
Catholic periodicals in Scandinavia. Some of these have been 
gathered into two volumes, Stages and Stages: New Series. Her 
studies of women are particularly clever and penetrating, for 
example of Blessed Margaret Clitherow, of St Angela, the foundress 
of the Ursulines, of Margery Kemp. The consistency and thorough- 
ness with which she developed Catholic thought and dogma in her 
writings after her conversion have forced the admiration even of 
those who do not see eye to eye with her. Not long before the 
German invasion of Norway she gave a lecture to the Students’ 
Society of the University of Oslo on the place of Christianity in 
modern thought; and although she has never been a great public 
speaker, a famous critic called her lecture ‘the most learned and 
at the same time the wittiest that had been given to Norwegian 
students in the last generation’. 


This is the Sigrid Undset that all Norway, all the world knows: 
Scandinavia’s greatest novelist, probably the greatest of all women 
novelists. Her life as woman, as mother, as a true child of the 
Church is perhaps not so well known. She belonged to the Catholic 
parish of St Torfinn’s in Hamar, situated about forty miles from 
her home at Lillehammer. Catholic churches are few and far 
between in Norway. South of Hamar the next church is at Oslo, 
some seventy-five miles distant, and to the north there is no church 
till we reach Trondheim, over two hundred and fifty miles away. 
Thus the congregation is a very scattered one. Exclusive of the 
nursing Sisters of St Charles Borromeo, who have a hospital in 
Hamar, there are not more than thirty or forty Catholics who live 
near enough to come fairly regularly to one or other of the two 
Sunday Masses. They have a pleasant custom of meeting afterwards 
in the convent, where the Sisters serve coffee, and the priest comes 
in for a chat. This helps to give a feeling of solidarity, particularly 
with the long-distance Catholics who come from time to time with 
touching fidelity, and often at great inconvenience and expense. 

When Sigrid Undset was at home she came to Hamar for all the 
greater feasts, such as Christmas, Haster, Whitsuntide, Corpus 
Christi, All Saints, which was the anniversary of her reception into 
the Church, and at other times. She was a tall woman, well built, 
with luxuriant masses of dark brown hair, and dark eyes, at the 
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same time brooding and piercing. Her hands were strikingly beauti- 
ful. When she had anything to say it was a joy to listen to the 
resonant, deep voice, the epaciting wit, the keen judgment, the 
quiet laugh that was almost a chuckle. ‘When she had nothing to 
say she was completely silent—rather disconcerting to strangers. 
She identified herself entirely with the rest of the congregation, 
talking to the mothers, was godmother to eight or nine of the 
children, talked about her own children, about church matters, 
coming events, about flowers (how very much she knew about them, 
and how she loved them!) and so on. Her outstanding characteristic, 
complete honesty in thought and word and deed, showed itself in 
her natural behaviour towards all, in her unstudied humility, and 
unfailing loyalty to the Church, its pastors and institutions. Her 
actual material help to the Church and to the individual is not 
known in its entirety to anyone. The splendid collection of books 
which form the parish library is only one example of her boundless 
generosity. She was admirable, of course—was she not among the 
very greatest of living authors? But over and above admiration and 
respect, over and above even gratitude, what St Torfinn’s congre- 
gation felt for Sigrid Undset was a very real and warm and deep 
affection. 


Bjerkebaekk, on the outskirts of Lillehammer, is world-known. 
It consists of several timber houses in the old Norwegian style. 
There is, for example, a separate ‘guest house’; and the whole 
complex stands in lovely grounds. Sigrid Undset’s first care was 
to make of it a home for her three children, a meeting place for 
her family and friends and for her sons’ friends. How well she 
succeeded can be gleaned from her charming book, Happy Days in 
Norway, published in America in 1943. Here she tells about life at 
Bjerkebaekk during the course of a year, about her elder son Anders, 
her delicate little daughter Charlotte, and her youngest child Hans; 
about the visits of Grandma and aunts and uncles and cousins and 
of her step-daughters. In spite of the enormous amount of literary 
work she got through, she was in the first place a home woman, 
the perfect hostess, with time for all—except interviewers. A solid 
high fence, a couple of barking dogs, a devoted housekeeper saved 
unhappy journalists from the ‘interview’ they honestly dreaded. 
She could not bear to be fussed or flattered, but a whole book could 
be written of her as a friend to both high and low. When the news 
of her death came the author Oeverland summed up all when he 
said: “We have lost a mother’. 


Her life, especially the last ten years, was not without its 
tragedies. Not long before the war she lost her beloved mother, 
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and shortly afterwards the delicate child which had. been her 
greatest joy and her greatest sorrow for twenty-three years. When 
war broke out her elder son Anders was one of the first to. fall 
during the fighting in Gudbrandsdalen, and she herself travelled 
over two continents to dwell in exile in America. For her work 
for her country during these years she was decorated by King 
Haakon with the Grand Cross of the Order of St Olav. She was 
far from well when she returned to Norway, had been ill time and 
again in America. But it was not until last summer that she was 
obliged to give up work and rest for a while. On the occasions that 
she was able to come to church at Hamar it was all too plain to 
be seen that she was not far from the end. 


It happens that 1949 is a jubilee year for Hamar: 100 years 
since the modern town got its charter, but 900 years since the old 
Hamar was founded, the Hamar that became a bishopric on the 
advice of the English papal legate, Nicholas Breakspeare, and one 
of the chief centres of learning in Norway in the middle ages. 
Coincidentally it is also twenty-five years since the Catholic Church 
returned to Hamar. To celebrate all these anniversaries the Catho- 
lics were assigned a date, May 29th. Bishop Mangers came from 
Oslo, and some hundreds of Catholics walked in procession to the 
ruins of the old cathedral, on the edge of Lake Mjdésa. Sigrid Undset 
was surprisingly well, joined in the procession and was present at 
the pontifical high Mass in the cathedral she has so splendidly 
reconstructed in Kristin Lavransdatter and in The Master of Hest- 
viken. She was present at the various dinners and receptions in 
connection with the celebrations, apparently her old self, keen, 
appreciative, witty. It was her last connection with the visible 
church. Ten days later she was taken to the hospital at Lille- 
hammer with another severe bronchial attack, and died quietly 
and alone the next day, June 10th. She was sixty-seven years old 
on the 20th May. 

In the early evening of June 14th the body was brought to Hamar. 
Thousands of people lined the streets in Lillehammer to pay their 
last respects and, headed by the Town Council, followed their 
famous townsman to the boundary. Flags waved at half mast along 
the forty miles of country road, and people stood by the wayside 
as the cortege passed. The little church at Hamar was all too small 
for the company assembled at the Requiem Mass next morning. 
The coffin was draped in the Norwegian flag, and the King’s wreath 
lay at its foot. Beautiful wreaths lined the altar rails and were 
placed on the floor around. Many others hung round the walls— 
wreaths from the Crown Prince and Princess, from the Government, 
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the Storting, the Association of Authors, the family, from Denmark, 
Sweden, Norwegian women, the Catholic Women’s Association, 
St Torfinn’s congregation, her publishers Aschehoug, from the Town 
Councils of Hamar and Lillehammer, the Urban Council of Faa- 
berg, the County Councils of Hedmark and Opland, from her birth- 
place Kalundborg in Denmark, from her personal friends, from the 
Norwegian Fjells, and many, many others—all the glory of summer 
laid at the feet of her who would never allow any fuss about her 
person. Hight of her author colleagues formed a guard of honour 
round the coffin. After Mass had been said by Bishop Mangers, 
assisted by the Prior of the Dominicans, the Bishop preached on 
‘truth in charity’ from Ephesians 15, 4. Then followed the laying 
on of the wreaths, a Norwegian custom. As each wreath was offered, 
the last words of appreciation, gratitude and affection were said. 
What her country, her colleagues, her fellow Catholics, her friends 
and her own people thought was well summed up by the deeply 
touched eighty-year-old author Peter Egge: ‘Everyone who has been 
so fortunate to penetrate the enclosed world she lived in, knows 
that a nobler soul has never lived among us. We thank her in love 
and wondering admiration.’ 

She was buried in the family burial place at Messnalien, north of 
Lillehammer, in a lonely cemetery high up on the mountain side. 
The bell in the little forest chapel tolled its welcome. It was here 
she wished to be buried, a mother between her two loved children, 
lonely, as her life had been in a sense lonely, but high up and free. 
May she rest in peace. 
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THE OBEDIENTIAL CAPACITY 
; iN 
AustIN Barker, O.P. 


ROM the wider and more general considerations we may 
now presume to formulate in clearer and more precise 
terms what is here meant by the words Nature and Grace. 
In the modern vernacular they no longer at once offer to 
the mind the clear-cut idea they once represented when 
Catholic doctrine was more familar and more closely 
eee in the English mind. In the developing and perhaps 
changing philosophy of any given people, particular terms or words 
endure in current use; but gradually they are emptied of the signifi- 
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cance that once charged them, and they are apt to become uncertain 
coin of exchange, particularly within the generation which marks the 
dissolution of a preceding era and the opening out upon new and 
uncertain adventures of the human spirit. The Catholic terminology 
among a non-Catholic people suffers this like any other, and there- 
fore it is frequently incumbent upon students to restore words to 
their ancient significance, or at least by careful detinition to rescue 
clear ideas from the debased currency of speech that accompanies 
the decline of a customary speech. 


In attempting, however, some definition of what is intended by 
the terms nature and grace, one particular difficulty must be borne 
in mind; namely that, whereas an adequate definition of grace can 
only be drawn up, proposed and received as valid, under the 
authority of the Source or Principle whence, in the hypothesis, grace 
is derived, an adequate definition of nature igs within our human 
competence. This obvious qualification is, of course, essential to 
the matter in question. Movement of God, action of God, life of 
God which proceeds from him over and above the intrinsic and 
natural limitations of the recipient, must necessarily be defined only 
by the divine Giver in his giving; and he who does not receive can 
regret, but cannot reasonably complain, if he does not wholly and 
rightly understand what he does not receive. ‘He that hath ear, 
let him hear what the Spirit saith to the Churches: to him that 
overcometh I will give the hidden manna and will give him a white 
counter: and in the counter a new name written, which no man 
knoweth but he that receiveth it’ (Apoc. 11, 17). That this must 
be the case is evident from the very nature of the problem. The 
conception which we mean by ‘Nature’ is intelligible to us all; for 
we ourselves are well within it, of the stuff of it, and we are passing 
judgment upon that which is strictly within our faculty. But the 
conception which we here name ‘Grace’ is of something from with- 
out, only to be understood on its own terms, defining itself by its 
own intrinsic authority; and that intrinsic authority exceeds the 
direct and immediate reach of unaided human judgment. 


By Nature, then, is meant that order, observable, verifiable, 
definable, according to which created beings stand within the terms 
of their birth; endowed with instincts, capacities, qualities and 
faculties that mark off the varieties of species; co-ordinate with 
results, actions and achievements consonant to their kind, accord- 
ing to the intrinsic law of their type. By nature fig-trees produce 
figs, the rain nourishes the grass, the mother-bird feeds, shelters, 
protects her young; and by a parallel law of nature man is a reason- 
ing being, with an instinctive desire to know what is true, and spon- 
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taneous drawing towards what is good. These instincts, powers and 
- qualities may in certain circumstances and under various accidental 
influences be thwarted; but when such accident occurs we at once 
recognise and speak of them as unfulfilled, and the very frustration 
bears witness to the law of the type suffering the violation. The 
human mind, of itself and naturally, assents to the right sequences 
of causalities and spontaneously rebels when these are offended. The 
quick ‘why?’ ‘how?’ ‘who?’ and ‘what?’ of the always inquisitive 
child is an enduring evidence of the normal mind of the human 
being. The right answering of such questions may not always be 
within the parents’ power; but when the right answer can be given, 
then the questioner finds content and his mind is so far in function 
fulfilled. And there are similarly a score of other human instincts 
with which we are familiar, personal, social and political: the instinct 
of self-expression in speech and song; the craving to make, to invent, 
to instruct; the hunger for property, the appetite for permanence, 
along with which goes the noble self-forgetfulness that is the mark 
of love. Within all human kind, there is a desire to give, an instinct 
for worship which is first found in human love, marriage and parent- 
hood, as well as in the awe and worship proffered to the Divinity. 
In the other directions this extends itself to the love of one’s own 
tribe, to that pure instinct of patriotism which all normal men 
honour, which rises to immeasurable heights of worth when a man 
lays down his life for the safety of his country. All these elements 
are implicit in the definition of man, and by them primarily or 
consequently we know the thing of which we speak; it is these we 
mean when we use of man the terms ‘nature’, and the ‘order of 
nature’. 


In mental contrast with such an order we may then compare the 
affirmations, precepts, and counsels which we owe to Christ. In him 
and from him, all men can readily observe a scheme of thought and 
a way of life that, whether or no it contradict or confirm the fore- 
going, it is at all events clearly distinguishable from it. Upon that 
point all history has agreed. His followers have been at one with his 
adversaries at least in recognising that with him there stepped upon 
our human stage someone certainly new, distinct, and in some defi- 
nite manner different from the kind with which men were familiar. 
Whether he was human or divine, whether he gwas impostor or 
redeemer, he lived, worked and spoke after a manner and with an 
accent that have ever compelled attention, and set him somehow apari 
from the ordinary human category. The adversaries who compassed 
his death and crucified him bore witness to him as well as against 
him, declaring in the logic of their opposition that he talked like 
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God. And that indeed was true; if human lips could do such a thing, 
he talked like God might talk. ‘Before Abraham was made, I am’. 
‘It was said to them of old. . . but I say to you...’ ‘Unless a man 
be born again of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God’. ‘For God so loved the world as to give his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him may not perish, but 
may have life everlasting’. ‘Whosoever drinketh of this water shall - 
thirst again; but he that shall drink of the water that I will give 
him, shall not thirst for ever’. ‘I am the way, the truth and the life. 
No man cometh to the Father but by me’. ‘I and the Father are one’. 
Speech like this is beyond measure, but it was the appropriate accom- 
paniment of the news of life which his followers call the Faith. The 
faith means a real incorporation with himself, his motive, meaning 
and manner of life are to become the common property of the faithful. 
Declarations of the desires of God, and a new ethic, life and destiny 
for men were the revelation that appeared on earth when the Word 
was made flesh and dwelt amongst us. ‘Blessed are the poor’, 
‘Blessed are the meek’, ‘Blessed are the merciful’, ‘Blessed are the 
clean of heart’, “Blessed are they that suffer persecution for justice’s 
sake’. “You have heard it hath been said, thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour and hate thy enemy, but I say to you: love your enemies: do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them that persecute and 
calumniate you’. ‘Lay not up to yourself treasures upon earth... 
but lay up to yourself treasures in heaven’. ‘Seek ye therefore first 
the kingdom of God and His justice’. 


Now therefore we mean here by ‘Grace’ that principle of action, 
thought and life which Christ, God-man, implements in those who 
accept him. In him, in his way, they live, move and have their being. 
The aim of all their thought, the end of all their effort is to be in 
unity with him; and this unity is primarily one of understanding 
and will. He therefore gives a new orientation, a new purpose, a 
new quality, a new value, to their being: a fresh and further 
realisation of God the Father, a new realisation of his eternal 
and only begotten Son, in whom, through the Holy Spirit of God, 
man’s life is no longer an experience limited to mortal effort, and 
the measurements of merely human endeavour. Man’s life is now 
called to a destiny, a growth and development to be achieved by 
the hand of God, by the continual presence among men of his Spirit 
pouring forth this grace. The engrafting of this supernatural life 
of grace upon and within the natural life and activities of man 
cannot mean a mechanical juxtaposition of incompatible and hostile 
elements; but it does mean a re-birth, a conversion, a transforma- 
tion of human life into a condition, not now merely in conformity 
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with the law of its kind, but of participation in the divine effect 
and achievement of the Redeemer, who is Christ. 


It must be emphasised that this infusion of divine grace into the 
life of man cannot be a mere amalgam or material admixture of 
contradictory or essentially antagonistic elements. God in his eternal 
purpose created man, and in this creation which was according to 
his infinite mind, the Creator himself looked out upon that which 
he had made, and what he saw was only good. No subsequent rebel- 
lion by sin of men could substantially destroy that good. In the 
mystery of original sin, man could and did violate the order which 
God had made, and the ill-effects of his sin fell upon the sinner, 
creating disorder and weakness within him. But the essential nature 
of man, though weakened and troubled in its component elements, 
remains in substance what the Creator had decreed it. Against the 
pessimistic heresies of Luther and Calvin, the Church has always 
affirmed the essential integrity and substantial perfection that 
remained in the created nature, even when man had turned and 
fallen away from God. In the 16th century the Church condemned 
the theories denying human freedom and responsibility; but simi- 
larly in the last century and within our own period she has reaffirmed 
afresh the validity and absolute values of the human reason. When 
the Fideists and the Traditionalists of the 19th century questioned 
and disputed the power of the human mind to prove primary certain- 
ties and the existence of God, and again later when more recent 
groups have questioned and rejected the intellectual validities of 
man’s reason and logic, the Catholic Church has upheld again and 
again the essential rights and powers of the mind. It has been par- 
ticularly significant that just when a strange distrust of logic, and 
that paralysis of thought, a sickness of the mind, which is scepticism, 
have become most prevalent in Western Europe, the Catholic Church 
alone has championed the cause of human reason, insisting on its 
claims, rights and powers, and has fearlessly anathematised the 
false realism of the Modernists who led the anti-intellectual revolt. 


- But all this only makes it more pressing for us in the Church to 
show clearly how the harmony of nature and grace, the wedlock 
of reason and the faith, the unity of the soul with God, can by divine 
grace be brought about. How can the supernatural unite with nature 
without harming or at least discrediting the specific qualities of man? 
Has not the faith been an imposition, a restriction upon the mind? 
Has not the human will been cramped, and the human reason over- 
awed, if not oppressively coerced by the dogmatisms of the Faith? 
Surely it must be the commonest complaint heard among the non- 
Catholics in England that these questions can only be answered 
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affirmatively, that the Catholic Church is always arrogant, in- 
tolerant, tyrannical in imposing her teaching on mankind. Indeed 
it is notorious that the journalistic and popular hostility to the Faith, 
and to the Church proclaiming the Faith, nearly always claims to 
speak in defence of freedom, of free-thought, of free-speech, against, 
it would seem, the oppressive and coercive claims of the Church. 
Practically this would be the impression given to the outsider, 
unacquainted with the truth, if he judged by the polemics that 
thunder against Rome. But on closer inspection it will be found that 
the acid which is truth effectively dissolves such erroneous impres- 
sions, and as a plain matter of fact it must soon be evident to ail 
that these accusations against the Church are pretty well the exact 
opposite of the truth. 


Parenthetically it might even be noticed here that the real oppres- 
sors of mankind, whether they control and regiment men by their 
financial power, or by harsh economic theory, instinctively see in 
the Catholic Church their chief foe. A Bolshevik régime, which is 
only the logical application of the economic Socialist theory, is as 
hostile to, and destructive of human freedom and individual initia- 
tive as is the concentration of financial power in the impersonal and 
private corporations which make up the international bank. But 
Catholic doctrine and the Catholic Church will be in permanent 
opposition both to the tyranny of the economic materialist and to 
the oppression by a plutocratic society ruled by anonymous finance. 
Her Catholic teaching will emphasise the individual’s vocation of 
responsibility and initiative; therefore she will defend the authority 
and rights of the family and of widely distributed property which 
is the economic defence of the family. It would be evidence of this, 
-but outside our present purpose, to point to the conditions in Catholic 
countries like Ireland, where strong peasantries flourish and economic 
initiative is widely distributed, in comparison with the non-Catholic 
countries like England, where oligarchie servitudes continually grow 
stronger and the domination by wealth increasingly paralyses the 
nerve of responsibility. The Rerum Novarum and the Quadragesimo 
Anno are the Catholic and supernatural reply to the new Slavery 
which is progressively the note of non-Catholic societies. But all this 
is parenthetic, introduced here merely to illustrate, in material issue, 
the real effect which revealed truth must have when human life is 
touched by grace of Christ. Our immediate purpose is to point out 
how the divine may find point of contact with the human; how the 
spirit of man may be caught up, transfused as it were, transfigured 
and transformed by a mode of action, life, and energy which is of 


Christ and strictly speaking supernatural. 
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Two ‘ASCETICAL DISCOURSES’ ASCRIBED To St BASIL THE GREAT AND 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK BY Dom JoHN HiGGeEns, Monk oF QuUARR. 


HE following two short pieces have been commonly 
ascribed to St Basil the Great; since the Venice edition 
of 1535 they have been printed among his works 


w& (Amand: Revue bénédict., t. LVI, pp. 162 sq., nn. 
(7) 7, 8). In the Maurist edition (Paris, 1721-30) they 
Ore follow the Moralia, and immediately precede the 
Regulae fusius tractatae. This text, with the accom- 
panying Latin translation, was reprinted at Paris in 1839 (S.P.N. 
Basilii . . . opera omnia, t. I, pp. 445-456), and less accurately by 
Migne (Patrol. Graeca, t. XXXI, col. 869-888). The Paris text of 
1839 is here followed, though the division into short paragraphs, 
and their headings, are the translator’s. It is worth noting that 
there is in the library at Quarr another Latin version, or rather 
paraphrase, under the title Sancti Basil Magni... De Institutione 
Monachorum Tractatus duo Asceticit, published at Paris in 1660, 
with no translator’s name. The copy was once the property of the 
Abbey of The Most Holy Trinity of Tiron (diocese of Chartres), 
‘Monasterii SS. Trinitatis de Tyronio’, of the Congregation of St 
Maurus. A modern English translation also already exists, the 
work of Dr W. K. Lowther Clarke, with a critical Introduction. 
It is included in The Ascetical Works of St Basil, S.P.C.K., 1925; 
pp. 183-9, 141-4. 

The title of Ascetical Discourse is commonly given to each of these 
pieces: but they can hardly have been meant for oral delivery. They 
are, rather, elementary treatises on the monastic life. The Maurist 
editor, Dom Julien Garnier, in a note to the second of them, quotes 
a manuscript title, which may be rendered: ‘a sketch, or outline 
(the Greek is hypotyposis; Latin, informatio) of monasticism, and 
prologue to the Rules’. Whether or not the piece was ever intended 
as an introduction to the Regulae, it, as well as that which precedes 
it, is well described as an outline of monastic life; and this title 
has suggested that adopted for the present translation. These so- 
called ‘Discourses’ are in fact elementary monastic Rules. 

As to their authorship: Dom Julien Garnier, in his Preface to 
volume II of the Maurist edition of St Basil (Edition of Paris, 1839, 
t. HL, Praef. (XI), 52, pp. XLIV-XLV) allows that they have as a 
rule been accepted as authentic; yet he says that he has not found 
them so quoted or referred to by any ancient writer. His own opinion 
is, that though at first sight they may pass for St Basil’s, they 
must in reality be rejected. His reasons are as follows. In both 
(both are evidently from the same hand) the terms used for the 
monastic Community are never so employed in certainly authentic 
works; the same is true of the titles commonly given to the Superior; 
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and of the expression ‘the philosophic, or contemplative, life’, to 
describe the life of the Monk. The authenticity of the two pieces 
is equally denied by Dr Lowther Clarke (op. cit. p. 11); who adds 
further reasons: Biblical quotation, ubiquitous in St Basil’s undis- 
puted writings, is here infrequent; the vocabulary as a whole is not 
St Basil’s; the arrangement of the monastic horarium, and the 
provision for confession of faults before all the Community, are not 
in harmony with the Regulae. However, even if these two short 
treatises cannot be ascribed to ‘our Holy Father Basil’, no doubt 
they represent the Greek monastic tradition of fairly early times, and 
will help to illustrate its continuity, even its substantial identity, 
with that familiar to Monks and Nuns of the present day. 


ELEMENTS OF MONASTIC LIFE 
ASCRIBED TO ST BASIL 
iF: 
1. GENERAL PrincipLes. Man was made in the image and likeness 
ot God; but sin, by subjecting the soul to the desires of passion, 
spoilt the beauty of that image. Yet God, the maker of man, is his 
true lite. So he who lost the hkeness of God, lost the fellowship of 
life; being separated from God, he was incapable of the blessed life. 

Detachment. We must therefore return to that grace first given 
us, from which we were estranged through sin. We must adorn 
ourselves anew with the image of God, and by the virtue of detach. 
ment be made like to our Creator. For he who reproduces in himself, 
as best he may, the detachment that is God’s by nature, has restored 
God’s image in his soul. And he who is thus made like to God, 
has also fully acquired the likeness of God’s life, and will dwell for 
ever in eternal blessedness. If therefore through the virtue of detach- 
ment we recover God’s image once again, and if God’s likeness 
imparts to us everlasting life, let us leave all the rest and care for 
“this thing only: that our soul may never be mastered by any 
passion, but our mind remain unmoved, unconquerable, under the 
assaults of temptations, and so we may be made sharers in God’s 
blessedness. 

Chastity. In this task our fellow-worker is virginity, when 
we seek this gift with understanding. For the gift of virginity con- 
sists not only in abstaining from begetting children; but our entire 
life, all our ways and manner of living, need to be kept virgin, and to 
display a maiden purity in every undertaking. For it is possible to be 
a fornicator in word, to commit adultery by the eye, to be defiled 
by hearing, to receive pollution in the heart, and by lack of moder- 
ation in food and drink to pass the bounds of chastity. For if in all 
these things a man, by self-control, observes the rule of virginity, 
truly he displays the gift of virginity perfect and complete. 
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29. Reticious ‘Proression. If then we earnestly desire that our 
soul’s character may, by means of detachment, be so adorned with 
the likeness of God, that thereby life eternal may be ours, we must 
take care never to do anything unworthy of what we have promised, 
and so fall under the condemnation of Ananias. For Ananias at first 
was free not to promise God his possessions; then, out of human 
respect, he did indeed consecrate his goods to God by a promise, 
that men might admire him for his liberality; but by keeping back 
part of the price, he so aroused God's displeasure that, through the 
ministry of Peter, he found no space for repentance (Acts 5, 1-5; 
Hebr. 12, 17). Therefore, before professing the religious life, any 
man is free, within the limits of what is lawful and right, to take 
what life offers, and to accept the yoke of marriage. But when 
once bound by his profession, he must keep himself at God's dis- 
posal, just like a votive offering; for he will be held guilty of sacri- 
lege if, by again living to serve the world, he defiles a body which 
by profession he has dedicated to God. 


Renunciation of all passions. But when I say this, I have not in 
mind a single kind of passion, as some think for whom the whole 
virtue of virginity lies in custody of the body. I mean rather passions 
of every kind: that one who would keep himself at God’s disposal 
must be corrupted by no earthly passions. Anger and jealousy and 
resentment, falsehood and arrogance, an elated mind and untimely 
speech, slothfulness in prayer and desire of vanities, neglect of 
what is commanded, display in dress, affected elegance, meetings 
and conversations apart from what is fitting and necessary: how 
carefully must anyone who is dedicated to God by virginity guard 
against such things as these! Since it is almost as dangerous for 
him to fall into one of these as to commit the particular sin he 
has renounced. For whatever is due to passion corrupts the purity 
of the soul to some extent, and is an obstacle to the life of God. 


So, then, he who has renounced the world must take the greatest 
care not to defile God’s vessel, that is to say himself, by letting 
it serve his passions. He must consider above all that, since he 
has chosen the life of angels, he has passed the frontier of man’s 
nature, and made his home in the incorporeal realm. For it belongs 
to the nature of angels to be free from the yoke of marriage; and 
undistracted by any other beauty, to gaze continually upon the 
face of God. So he who has attained the angelic dignity, if then 
he is defiled by human passions, is like the leopard’s skin; for its 
fur is neither wholly white nor entirely black, but spotted with a 
mixture of the two, and is reckoned neither black nor white. 
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So much, then, for more general advice to those who have adopted 

a life of self-discipline and chastity. 


3. PRACTICAL METHODS OF ASCETICISM: Community Life. Since, 
however, we ought to treat more carefully of particular points, we 
must briefly make mention of them also. Those who have for- 
saken the world and are practising this diviner life, should not 
pursue it by themselves apart. For this life has need of witnesses, 
that no base suspicions may be aroused. And just as the spiritual 
Law will not suffer those who eat the mystical Passover to be 
fewer than ten (cf. Exod. 12, 4; Josephus, De bell. jud. VI, ix, 8); 
so here, those who pursue in common the spiritual way of life should 
be more than ten in number rather than less. 

The Superior: Obedience. There shall preside over the regularity of 
their life a single head, one preferred to the rest for his approved 
life and conduct and orderly behaviour; with consideration also for 
his seniority, for it is natural to men to give a certain reverence 
to age. And while the brethren willingly obey him from mere 
docility and lowliness of mind, yet he must have such authority 
that none of the Community may be allowed to resist his will 
when he directs them in anything that makes for the good order 
and strictness of their life. As the Apostle says, “We are not to 
resist the authorities ordained by God, for whoever resist God’s 
ordinance are condemned’ (Rom. 18, 1-2). And so, in the present 
case, the rest of the brethren must be assured that such authority 
is not given their Superior by accident, but by God’s will. Then 
their advancement in God’s ways will be unhindered, when their 
Superior enjoins whatever is useful and profitable to their souls, 
‘and they receive his good counsel with ready obedience. 

His qualifications. Therefore, since it is in every way fitting that 
~ the Community should be obedient and submissive to its Superior, 
a leader must necessarily be chosen for their society, whose life will 
be an example of every virtue to his followers:.as the Apostle says, 
‘sober, discreet, orderly, apt to teach’ (1 Timothy 3, 2). It is of 
this that his life must give a proof, so it seems to me: not merely 
whether he is old in years—for one white haired and wrinkied may 
be no mors than a youth in his ways—but chiefly, whether he has 
erown grey in regularity of life and character, so that all he says 
and does may set a rule and standard for the Community. 

Manual Work. The provision of food for those who lead this life 
should be as the Apostle commands: that working honourably with 
their hands they may eat their own bread (2 Thess. 3, 12). Their 
work should be regulated by one of the elder brethren, of proved 
holiness of life. He should assign their manual work according to 
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their necessities; so that that command also may be fulfilled which 
bids us earn our food with labour and sweat (Gen. 3, 19.): and 
that their regularity may be always blameless and beyond reproof, 
since need will never arise for them to seek their livelihood in 
public places. 

Temperance. As the best rule and measure of self-discipline let 
this be observed: not to be inclined either tc luxury or to afflicting 
the body, but to avoid both excesses: so that the body may neither 
be disordered by too much flesh; nor be sickly, and unable to carry 
out what is commanded. For in either way, like harm is done to 
the soul; whether the body is unruly, and from sheer well-being 
starts away with every unseemly impulse; or whether it is kept 
slack and feeble and sluggish by its pains. For in such a bodily 
state the soul has no leisure to look freely upwards; it cannot help 
but be possessed and subdued by the distress it feels, and humiliated 
by the body’s affliction. 


4. So then, use should be in proportion to need. Hyven wine, so 
long as it is taken for health’s sake, must neither be looked on 
with disgust, nor yet sought for without necessity. And in the same 
way, all other things must serve the Monks’ needs, and not their 
desires. 

Prayer: The Divine Office. As regards prayer, the whole of life is 
the time for that; but since the strain of the psalmody and kneeling 
calls for certain intervals of relief, they should keep to the hours 
that have been assigned to prayer by holy men. Now the great 
David says, ‘At midnight I will rise to praise thee for the judgments 
of thy righteousness’ (Ps. 118, 62); and we find Paul and Silas in 
agreement with him, when at midnight they praised God in the 
prison (Acts 16, 25). The same prophet says once more, ‘In the 
evening and at morning and at midday’ (Ps. 54, 18). And again, the 
coming of the Holy Ghost was about the third hour, as we learn 
in the Acts. For when the Pharisees mocked the disciples as they 
gave utterance in various tongues, Peter replied that it was not 
from drunkenness that they spoke like this, for it was but the third 
hour (Acts 2, 15). And the ninth hour puts us in mind of our Lord’s 
Passion, which he bore that we might live. But since David says, 
‘Seven times a day have I praised thee for the judgments of thy 
righteousness’ (Ps. 118, 164), and the times we have mentioned do 
not complete the seven hours of prayer, the prayer at midday must 
be divided: part to come before the meal, and part after it; so that 
praise of God seven times in the whole course of the day may be 
the pattern we follow. 

Enclosure. The doors of the monasteries shall be closed to women. 
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And not all men may enter, but those only to whom the Superior 
grants admission. For often, to admit them without distinction 
induces untimely talk and unedifying stories, and from vain words 
leads to vain and unprofitable thoughts. And therefore this must 
be the law for all, that only the Superior may be consulted and 
may reply about what needs to be spoken of; and the rest are to 
give no answer to the chatterers who carry on frivolous conver- 
sations, that none may be drawn into a string of idle speeches. 

5. Poverty. One common store let there be for all, and let nobody 
eall anything his own: neither clothes nor shoes nor any bodily 
necessities. But the use of them must be in the Superior’s power; 
each to be given his portion from the common stock, as the Superior 
directs. 

Avoidance of Private Friendships. Moreover, in this mutual 
fellowship, the law of charity does not allow of private friendships 
and associations. For if private affections arise, they are quite cer- 
tain to impair the general harmony in many ways. So they must all 
have equal regard for one another, and one and the same measure 
of charity must prevail in the whole body. If anyone is found to 
have a greater affection towards a fellow-monk, because he is his 
brother or relative, or on some other pretext, he must be corrected 
as doing wrong to the Community. For an excessive regard for one 
person is strong proof of too little towards the rest. 

Punishments. The punishment of anyone convicted of a fault 
should be in proportion to the offence: either he must be forbidden 
to stand with the others for the psalmody, or he must not be 
admitted to the common prayer, or be forbidden to share their 
meals; here too he who has charge of the general discipline shall 
_ assign the punishment according to the greatness of the fault. 

Service of the Community. The service of the Community shall 
be by turns, two at a time each week carrying out the necessary 
duties: that the reward of humility may be common to all: that no 
one may have the advantage of the rest even in what is good: 
and everyone alike may have relaxation. For with a turn of work 
and a turn of. repose, those whe labour feel no weariness. 

Leaving the Enclosure. The Superior has the power both to 
send some out as need arises and as he judges best, and to bid 
others more usefully mind the house and remain at home. Often in 
the case of the young, even when they are doing their best to 
discipline their bodies, the fair bloom of their youth is somehow 
visible and gives occasion of desire to those who meet with them. 
If, then, there is one who is in the flower of youth, let him keep 
out of sight and conceal his good looks, until he can fittingly appear. 
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No Gestures of Resentment. There must be among them no sign 
of anger, resentment, envy or contentiousness, either in bearing or 
act: not a word, a glance of the eye, an expression of countenance, 
or anything else apt to provoke a companion to anger. And if anyone 
falls into any of these things, the fact that he was in some way 
first aggrieved is no sufficient excuse for the fault of which he is 
guilty. For a wrong, on whatever occasion committed, is equally a 
wrong. 

No Oaths. Every oath must be banished from the monastic 
Community: but a nod of the head, or a sound of assent, shall be 
held as good as an oath, whether one is speaking or listening. But 
if anyone will not credit a bare assertion, he shows evidence of 
being guiltily aware that he himself is failing to speak the truth; 
and so the Superior must reckon him as a delinquent, and inflict 
wholesome punishment. 

Nightly Self-examination. At the close of day, when every task, 
bodily and spiritual, is ended, each one, before going to rest, should 
make a heart-felt examination of his own conscience. And if there 
is anything amiss, whether a thought of forbidden things, or an 
improper speech, or sloth in prayer, or carelessness in the psalmody, 
ur desire for the world, he must not hide his fault, but confess it to 
the Community: that such mischief having befallen him, his hurt 
may, by the prayers of all, be healed. 


(The second Discourse will appear in the September issue. ) 


eran Re HENS 


CORRESPONDENCE 
LIFE OF THE CURE D’ARS 

To the Editor, Lirz oF THE SPIRIT. 
Sir,—There might have been some justification in Father Branney’s 
strictures if I had been reviewing the first edition of Trochu’s Life 
of the Curé d’Ars. I was, however, reviewing a book ‘now in its 
ninth edition and of which 80,000 copies of the French text have 
already been sold’. 'o underline my point, I was reviewing a book 
which has established itself as a de facto popular life: for Father 
Branney to say that Trochu had no intention of writing a popular 
life is therefore to miss completely the point of my review. 

Continuing my review of the book (and not of the author) I said 
that its style, ‘useful for research students’, was not ‘best suited 
to a popular life’. My assailant dashes to my rescue: he points out 
that the book was written ‘for a Doctorate’s thesis’ and that 
‘spiritual. edification and theological criticism or appreciation are 
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not in the author’s purview’. His initial error has prevented Father 
Branney from following any of my argument... . 

A lot is made of my remark that the Life gives ‘quite a fantastic 
picture of the saint’, but supposing Father Branney were to write 
my life and chronicle all my virtues and penances, the details might 
well be correct, but the final picture would be fantastic if it did 
not mention that there were a few other priests in England today 
with a virtue or two and a little penance in their lives. That is what 
I meant of this Life. Was Ars the moral cess-pool of France, leaving 
the ‘boites de nuit’ in Paris rather tame by comparison: were there 
any other priests in France who inveighed against dancing or was 
the Curé the only one: did other priests refuse dancers absolution, / 
and if so why was it extraordinary that the Curé did; and if not, was 
he right: was the Curé the only good priest in France or only the 
best among many good priests? ‘Research students’ might not lose 
their sense of proportion but the ordinary reader probably would 
and receive a ‘quite fantastic impression’ without any of the details 
given by the author being wrong. 

Then the big thing. Father Branney asserts that among us, 
pastoral clergy, ‘the desire’ of imitating the Curé d’Ars ‘and not 
the capability is usually lacking’. That is a harsh thing to say of 
a fine body of men, and because I mildly said that we all had the 
desire but that if our ideal were painted in too glowing terms we 
might doubt our capability, you are accused of doing a disservice 
to the spiritual life in this country by publishing my review. But 
Pius XI exhorts us to imitate the Curé only ‘as much as possible’. 
Do you think Father Branney ought to teach a Pope, as he would 
teach me, the doctrine of grace? Surely a Pope ought to know that 
with grace we can do all things and that therefore no matter how 
high we set our ideal we can attain it, and that therefore we can 
all imitate the Curé completely and not merely ‘as much as pos- 

_sible’, or do you think His Holiness had in mind, as I certainly had, 
that we might not co-operate with the grace that is given us? 

And that bewildering peroration: did not I, too, say that the 
purpose of the Curé’s canonisation was ‘to stimulate every priest 
engaged on the pastoral ministry’: did the Pope include ‘The Lite 
of the Curé d’Ars by Francis Trochu’ in the Bull of canonisation 
of Jean Marie Vianney: and what have the feelings of the French 
clergy towards the Curé to do with my opinion of Trochu’s book? 


—I remain, etc., x 
‘TERENCE ‘l'ANNER. 


To the Editor, Lirk or THE SPIRIT. 

Sir, —I have followed with increasing interest the articles and 
correspondence which have appeared from time to time in LirE OF 
THE Spirit regarding the solitary and contemplative vocation for 
those living in ‘the world’. 
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Some two years ago I received a reply from your contributor 
‘Medicus’ regarding his article in which he discussed the problems 
of vocation in general, with some valuable observations regarding 
the solitary vocation. 

He seemed interested in the idea that a modernised form of the 
Béguinage might enable the fulfilment of the vocation to which 
an increasing number of souls appear to be called, in varying 
degrees. 

He agreed that it might be possible to start something of the 
sort if a few people really of like mind, and with the right characters 
and capacities, set themselves to bring it about. 

Many years ago I paid a visit to the mediaeval Béguinage at 
Bruges, still pursuing its peaceful ordered life, and the memories 
of it have remained with me, having the inspiration of an ideal 
yet to be realised in this country. 

I have long endeavoured to live in ‘the world’ a contemplative 
life in the true spirit of solitude, but am often acutely aware of 
the need for an environment that would enable a greater degree 
of abstraction. 

It seems to me that a modern Béguinage with its spiritual free- 
dom, might afford the opportunity sought both by those who desire 
and are at liberty to pursue such a way of life as a settled state, 
and also for those who are obliged to live and work in the normal 
life of the world, but would value periods of withdrawal to the 
Béguinage for the training and deepening of their interior vocation. 

Nevertheless in these days there may well be serious practical 
difficulties in the way of realising such a project. 

One can only suggest that in the meantime an Association might 
be formed along very simple lines, comprising all who seek to live 
a fully Christian and contemplative life, in a spirit of solitude, 
adoration and charity, in obedience to the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit in each individual life, for all the details of the way. 

It would be desirable that one or two Annual Retreats should 
be arranged, given by an experienced Priest of like vocation, who 
would be the Spiritual Director of the Association. 

Any ‘Order’ more fully articulated and organised could not, so 
it seems to me, meet the infinitely various circumstances of those 
who nevertheless share a similar vocation and ideal.—Yours, etc., 

K. M. Broome. 
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Fins pe Dieu par Grace. By 8S. I. Dockx, O.P. (Desclée de 

Brouwer; n.p.) 

Although this work does not occupy much space (147 pp.), its 
construction, writing and publication might well have taken the best 
part of a lifetime. To read, estimate and review it must be the work | 
of many weeks. Ten years have passed between the Nihil Obstat 
given by the theological faculty of Fribourg and the publication by 
Desclée. 

The author begins by insisting that St Thomas was never content 
to speak of the friendship established by grace and charity between 
the human soul and God, but always taught clearly the possession 
by the soul of the indwelling very Divine Substance and, more 
particularly, of the Holy Spirit in Person. So there is denied the 
cleavage, asserted by some authors, between the Greek patristic 
tradition, dwelling upon the substantial Presence, and the Western 
scholastic, preoccupied with the created grace and virtues. However. 
the book is entirely concerned with the speculative theology which 
rests upon the thomistic metaphysic of being, a metaphysic the 
appreciation of which has been hindered by the scepticism of 
several centuries. The process of scholastic thought is one that may 
be called strictly formal, presenting truth facet by facet. Long and 
hard study is needed to appreciate this and always to find one’s 
master’s point of view. Without this there may be much difficulty 
in reconciling texts. Yet St Thomas is exceptional among scholastic 
writers in that his thought runs right through his work from the 
Sentences of his youth to the Summa of his maturity, enriched 
certainly in the later years but entirely self-consistent. It is thought 
much in these days to be entirely familiar with the Summa. Fr 
Dockx, however, insists that the Sentences are a necessary intro- 
duction. His book professes to be a synthesis of whatever is found 


_ pertaining to the life of grace in the writings of St Thomas, Footnote 


quotations help the reader to appreciate this work. 

In the Sentences the foremost idea is right to inheritance con- 
ferred by adoptive filiation: in the Summa likeness to the Sonship 
of the Word. Nothing of the life of grace can be understood save in 
relation to the beatific vision to which all tends. 

The book is so full and concise that a review cannot hope to be a 
summary. The most important part, round which all the rest is 
grouped, is found near the middle, about thirty pages, headed The 
Love of Charity. Eth 

The question is whether what faith cannot do in this life charity 
ean—reach God immediately, without any interior medium between 
the act of love and the subsisting Love himself. Can charity realise 
in the order of love that intimacy which the beatific vision realises 
in the order of understanding? Naturally, to the verbum intellec- 
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tiohis, the term of the process of understanding, there is a parallel 
reality, res amoris, in the process of love, i.e. knowledge and love 
are not immediate. But the attentive reader is surprised, one might 
even say thrilled, when it dawns upon him that an exception is 
being made for divine charity, that, in following St Thomas, the 
author is going to maintain that this infused virtue gives immediate 
contact with the Being loved. Indeed the will, unlike the under- 
standing, is never satisfied by a representation: its end is attained 
enly when things are reached in their trans-subjective being. The 
question is whether God can be present in us as Reality of love 
just as he is in the beatific vision as Word seen and understood. Now 
if he is really with us precisely by reason of charity, this can only 
be because charity attains him immediately: otherwise we should 
have merely an affective presence, like that which we may have 
of material things which we may love without possessing them in 
their physical reality. The immediate presence of this supreme 
Object involves that God himself be in us the res amoris, the 
immanent term of our act of love. 
’ This is little else but the teaching of St Paul. Charity, reaching 
the divine Essence immediately, attains from the very beginning 
its specific perfection. So, while faith and hope must pass, charity 
‘will always remain. It would not be so if charity were to reach God 
mediately in this life, immediately in the life to come. Yet, having 
its specific perfection, it can still increase, remaining as it does 
always finite. Just so the light of glory will vary in intensity from 
one of the blessed to another. It may be objected that possession 
of the divine Essence belongs to the future life, not the present. 
This is true. St Thomas is distinguished from some other scholastics 
_ by teaching that possession, in the strictest sense of the word, is 
by satisfaction not of will but of intellect. 

There follows the next most important part of the work, in which 
the author dwells upon the idea of loving knowledge, sapida scientia, 
accepting or rejecting, affirming or denying, in the light of the 
good rather than of the true, coming from reflection upon the 
activity of love. St Thomas recognises here Wisdom, the first of 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit. When there is passive reflection, no 
longer upon the act of love, but upon the indwelling term of that 
act, there is mystic intuition. 

_ It would be difficult to speak in a few words of a following chapter 
in which the theology of grace is brought into relation with that of 
the Blessed Trinity: the question being raised how much said of 
the divine Persons is merely appropriation, how much goes further. 

The publishers hardly say too much when they claim, in their 
accompanying leaflet, that this presentation of the genuine thought 
of St Thomas renews the position of the Western theology of grace 
and that a problem is here raised which for the first time since 
St Thomas himself finds its right solution. 

JoHN Morson, O.C.R. 
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_ SAINT CATHERINE IN Tuscan Parytinc. By George Kattal. (Black- 
friars Publications; 10s.6d.) 

To review this book is a gracious task. It is difficult to overpraise 
this style of hagiography so happily inaugurated in Saint Dominic 
in Early Tuscan Painting. The saints often suffer at the hands of 
their admirers, as Saint Catherine has certainly suffered from some 
of her hagiographers. Her life, her work, her miracles, her ecstasies 
are tempting to psychiatry and psychoanalysis; and because the 
study of introversion belongs to twentieth century self-consciousness 
the medieval saint is misinterpreted. It is true that certain aspects 
of her life seem to lend themselves to such interpretation, and go it 
is easy to forget that she is a woman of her own age, her own city 
and her own social class. No study of her life which neglects these 
factors can be a true one. The only way in which it is possible to 
obtain authentic interpretation of any life is by examination of con- 
temporary documents. In the Middle Ages pictures were widely 
used for instruction and so contemporary paintings should form 
one important basis for reconstruction in that period. Doctor Kaftal 
has shown us what Tuscans living and working within two hundred 
years of her death knew and thought about a Tuscan saint. Every 
picture repays the most careful study; one may find there realism, 
idealism and allegory. A brief notice in the preface puts the reader 
in possession of the salient facts of the life; the pictures might 
almost tell the rest. But, in order that nothing may be wanting, 
the letterpress before each different ‘scene’ is taken from Father 
Fen’s English version of her life, written by her confessor Blessed 
Raymund of Capua. (Is it too much to hope that Blackfriars Publi- 
cations will bring out a reprint of the delightful book?) All lovers 
of Saint Catherine owe Doctor Kaftal a deep debt of gratitude for 
civing us our Saint in her reality: virile, deeply versed in the things 
of God, and passionately devoted; a great woman of her own time 
and race, and a great saint. The work of the publishers must not 
‘be forgotten, since their craftsmanship has made the book a thing 
of beauty. 

Saint Catherine in Tuscan Painting is a book to possess, to study 
and to meditate upon. 

§.M.C. 


Aspor Marmion. Edited by the Monks of Glenstal. (Mercier; 12s.6d.) 

It has been said that Abbot Columba Marmion possessed the 
gift of expounding the spiritual life in all its primitive fulness and 
simplicity. ‘It is very simple, it is resumed in one word: Christ’ 
(p. 121). ‘For me Jesus is everything’ (p. 42). He has reintroduced 
our generation—and how much it needed this—to all the depths and 
the riches of the ‘mystery of Christ’ into which we are caught up 
by the adoption of sons. He learnt his ‘gospel’ from St Paul and 
St John, pondered and relived it in the liturgy, and expounded it 
according to the tradition of the Fathers and the theological prin- 
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ciples of St Thomas. And although most of his conferences were 


delivered to religious who were striving after and at times reaching 
the heights of sanctity—(though he insisted that holiness is the 
natural development of the grace of Baptism and therefore the 
vocation of every Christian)—yet they can be understood and easily 
applied to his own life by the ordinary devout layman. 

Representatives of many religious orders, including such well- 
known writers as Fr Eugene Boylan and Fr James, have collabor- 
ated with the monks of the Irish Benedictine Monastery which owes 
its existence to Dom Marmion’s inspiration, to produce this tribute 
to the memory of their saintly compatriot. Their diversity and the 
success with which they prove his affinity to their various schools 
of spirituality show how truly ‘catholic’ is his appeal. 

Fr Duff's essay on ‘Abbot Marmion as Spiritual Guide for the 
Secular Priest’ will surely be an inspiration to others beside those 
for whom it is intended and it will whet the appetite for the forth- 
coming ‘Christ the Ideal of the Priest’, an extract from which 
fittingly concludes this book. 

If this volume should help to hasten the day when Dom Mar- 
mion’s spirit, scriptural, theological, liturgical, will have been 
infused into the fervent Irish faith that was also his, it will indeed 
have wrought a great work for the cause of Irish Catholicism. (cf. 
the interesting pages on Irish spirituality in the paper ‘Abbot 
*Marmion and Fr Leen’ by Fr M. Carroll, C.S.Sp.p. 94 et seqq.) 
S. M. Anszrt, O.P. 


Our Lavy or Fatima. By W. T. Walsh. (Macmillan; 10s.6d.) 
PorTUGUESE PILGRIMAGE. By C. C. Martindale. (Sheed & Ward; 
10s.6d.) 

These two books together make an admirable, and not uncritical, 
guide to Fatima. Mr Walsh gives a straightforward and reliable 
narrative of the events and their setting. His book is particularly 
valuable for sketching in its final chapters the subsequent brief lives 
of Francisco and Jacinta. Not only is the spiritual maturity achieved 
by these two young children one of the most striking arguments 
(as Fr Martindale insists) in favour of the claims of Fatima, but 
it sums up concretely what has been called the ‘message’ of the 
place, which is the integration of the natural and the supernatural 
by penance and prayer. Francisco seems to have plumbed, for all 
his childhood, the depths of suffering; both preserved that natural 
balance of life which is one of the things that impress the visitor 
to the Cova da Iria. So by dint of his narrative Mr Walsh conveys 
much more persuasively what others, alas, sometimes attempt by 
typographical yellings and bangings. 

Fr Martindale makes a wider skirmish through Portugal and 
Portuguese history (a too-little-read chapter of the story of Europe). 
His is less a narrative than a running and ruminating commentary 
more suo, full of learning and gossip, not free from snobbisms and 
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_lightly-ridden hobbyhorses. In the intervals he tells us of Fatima 
_ (which is the centre for all the brilliant and vivid distractions) and 
argues and discusses about it, and leaves things very much as they 
were, but the reader with a desire to know more and to have what 
is still denied us in the English language, a procés verbal of the 
whole affair. Not the least attractive feature of his book are the 
illustrations, which together with Mr Walsh’s sober descriptions 
and his own genial flashes, give the reader the ‘feel’ of that country 
so strangely akin to England, so wildly exotic. It is possibly a little 
misleading to print a picture (p. 24) of Valinhos, where our Lady 
appeared once, with the caption ‘Scene of the Fatima apparitions’ ; 
but it certainly gives more idea of the scene as it was than do pic- 
tures of the present sanctuary. The author’s imagination and enjoy- 
ment of life (how he does enjoy himself for all his professed octo- 
genarian valetudinarianism!) seem to have got the better of his’ 
memory when he claims to have said Mass at a Dominican friary 
(p. 25) at the Cova. This Dominican at least discovered none of his 
brethren there a year later. Nec post hoc, nec (let us hope!) propter 
hoc. 
CoLtumBa Ryan, O.P. 


Try Mave Mz Sien. By John C. Heenan. (Sheed & Ward; 5s.) 
The instruction of converts, though at times delicate and difficult, 
is at least a straightforward task; not so the instruction of non- 
Catholics who merely come to the Church for marriage. Most of us 
confronted with this task have tried to make it clear that the 
Church required it in order to be perfectly fair to the non-Catholic, 
to let him or her know just what it meant to marry someone whose 
religious life was so very different. But it is still not easy. Dr 
Heenan’s book makes this point, makes it very clearly and force- 
fully, and provides an admirable series of instructions adapted pre- 
cisely to this occasion. Some adaptation to individual needs will 
of course be necessary but, whether the priest follows the book 
closely or lends it to the non-Catholic party, it does seem to be on 
the whole at the right level. There may perhaps be a keen reader 
of Penguins and popular scientific works who will question the 
proof for the existence of God; but as I have never been able to 
_adapt St Thomas’s arguments to any minds except those of infants 
or of metaphysicians, I do not know how in this space it could be 

improved upon. EDWARD QUINN. 


Lirt Up Your Hearts. By Christopher Wilmot, S.J. (Burns Oates; 
7s.6d. 
bee ase are described as Conferences of Comfort. The reader 
will not find in them any ‘easy speeches that comfort cruel men’, 
but mature wisdom that penetrates the surface of life and sees 
the certainty beyond. Father Wilmot does not seek to comfort by 
blunting the sharp edge either of the bitterness or of the sweetness 
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of life; he uses his long experience to direct our eyes beyond edges 
and surfaces to substance. He speaks in a sincere fashion devoid of 
all mannerism and for that reason his meditations must have a 
wide appeal. 
Le PRopLEME DE LA For. By Chanoine Jacques Leclerq. (Casterman, 

30fr. 

aoe Leclerq writes for ‘les miliewx intellectuels du XXe siécle’, 
and especially for the young (not only in years) university student. 
With great clarity he outlines the problems raised on the one hand 
by the intransigent rationalism of the scientist and on the other by 
the equally intransigent irrationalism of literary circles. The scien- 
ist and litterateur may both feel their faith to be ill-founded, the 
one because he cannot analyse it as he analyses his microbes, the 
other because it appears to lack the open-mindedness (or perhaps 
empty-mindedness) of his literary traditions. Canon Leclerq’s 
answer underlines the transcendence of faith, following Christ for 
what he is in himself and not for his rational or aesthetic attributes. 
_ This is done by clear and vivid use of gospel evidence, especially 
John 1, 35-42. ‘Que s’est-il passé et qu’est-ce que Jésus leur a dit? 
L’Evangile ne relate pas; mais nous sommes assurés que Jésus ne 
leur a pas fait de démonstration’. Transcendent faith however must 
not ignore the reason and sensibilities: ‘Dans un trop grand nombre 
de cas, il semble que lenseignement chrétien, trop cérebral, a 
séparé la doctrine de la vie’. That could well be emblazoned on the 
walls of all lecture rooms, scientific, literary and theological. There 
is Canon Leclerq’s final solution; no delicate nibbling at the edge 
_ of problems but a bold march in pursuit of Saint Truth armed with 
faith, science and the arts. His answer is Christ’s answer, Come 
and see. GERARD Mrara, O.P. 


XX. xX 
EXTRACTS 


THE NovuvELLE REvuz THEOLOGIQUE (Louvain) for June publishes 
the text in Hebrew, with a French translation and commentary, of 
a ‘Psalm’ recently discovered with twenty others in the desert of 
Judea. It is a prayer of gratitude for the Lord’s having rescued the 
soul from the depths, as though the De Profundis had already been 
answered. 

The guilty spirit, thou hast cleansed it from all sin 

that it may continue to dwell among the hosts of the holy ones 

and be gathered into the assembly of the sons of heaven. | 

Thou grantest to each a place that lasts for ever 

with the spirits of wisdom 

to praise thy name in unison with them 

and to recount thy wonders in the sight of all thy works. 
The soul has been raised from the regions of Shéol and Belial, it 
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has been wrested from the jaws of death. The commentator, Pére 
G. Lambert, S.J., indicates the parallel passages in the book of 
Psalms, and serves to whet our appetite for an English edition of 
the whole set of poems, for they will certainly help to rekindle 
devotion for the inspired Psalms themselves. 

* * * * 


‘St JOHN OF THE CRoss AND MoprErn PsycHoxocy’ is the intriguing 
title of a lecture given by Dom M. Oswald Sumner to the Guild 
of Pastoral Psychology (Lecture No. 57, price 1s.7d., from 65, 
Cottenham Park Road, London, S.W.20). The author shows that 
St John begins where Modern Psychology ends. 
It is only when we discuss the rarefied heights on which St John 
walks that we have to place things in a different key and refer 
to most marvellous results of human achievement as the end of 
the process of the ‘beginner’—this rarely reached goal being that 
of ‘beginners’ when compared with the extremely rare state of . 
‘transforming union’. 
There is certainly a parallel to be drawn between St Thomas writing 
his Summa for the novice and St John of the Cross expounding his 
own mystical poems for the ‘beginner’. But the psychologist must 
beware of considering his own ‘end’, the natural integration of the 
human personality, as something to be achieved first before the 
work of supernatural integration into the Spirit of God can begin. 
Although St John may be writing for the more advanced in the 
spiritual life it must never be forgotten that the end has been the 
same from the very first moment of ‘conversion’ when the spark | 
of grace enters the soul. It is all one progress towards eternal life. 
Dom Sumner does not, perhaps, make this clear enough; so that 
he writes as though the soul can choose its own moment for entry 


_ into the first Dark Night about which St John’s direction is specially 


concerned. ‘The soul is to take the greatest care not to enter this | 
state of darkness until she is quite clear that the time has come... .’ 
This is surely a misunderstanding of the passive nature of such 
nights. But on the whole the paper is a useful demarcation of the 
spheres of the psychologist and the mystical theologian, about which . 
Fr Victor White has been writing so impressively in the Lirs oF 
THE SPIRIT. 
* * * * 

Sr CATHERINE OF SreNA, who now has an Italian quarterly review 
to herself (S. Caterina da Siena, Basilica di S. Domenico, Siena; 
per ann. 400 lire), is also the object of studies in the other reviews in 
Italy dealing with the spiritual life. The Carmelite Rivista di Vita 
Spirituale shows her as the model and ‘maestra’ of the Eucharist, 
for she lived almost physically as well as spiritually on the Sacra- 
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ment, and her Dialogue deals with the doctrine with ‘an exquisitely 
thomistic finesse of analysis’. The Dominican Vita Christiana draws 
attention in two articles to the ‘conversion’ of Fawtier on the subject 
of the true St Catherine. In 1921 the professor had poured scorn 
on most of the sources for the life of the Saint, but during the war 
while in a concentration camp he had vowed to write a definitive 
and truer life of the Saint. B. Raymund, for the professor, had 
still failed to produce the Legenda Maior that he had set out to do, 
the process of canonisation remained suspect. But these documents 
are now treated with a respect not granted them in 1921. Never- 
theless Fawtier, according to these two critics of his La Double 
Experience de Catherine Benincasa (Paris 1948), thas still missed 
the bus. In spite of realising that St Catherine has a power all her 
own, that she is the saint for these critical times in the Church; 
in spite of having an abundance of historical documents to hand; 
yet he has failed again. ‘These human failures are the patrimony of 
the Saints who must follow Christ through the bitterness of Calvary 
in order to be able to rise again and ascend with him.’ We hope then 
that these disservices will eventually lead to a greater resurrection 
of St Catherine in our own day. 
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